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ALF A MILLION young 
Hi typists striving to in- 
crease theirspeed and accuracy 
on the Underwood. In the 
schoolsofevery nation—inthe Pd 
cities and far off corners of the ) EF, 
world—in fact, wherever hu- 
man thoughts and deeds are 


recorded—there you will find 
the Underwood—the stand- 
ard of typewriter efficiency. 
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PHILADELPHIA educator recently 
asked, “What can you teach blind 
people about Commercial work?” When 

told that students of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
ition for the Instruction of the Blind, at Over- 
ok, receive instruction in typewriting, junior 
business training, bookkeeping, Braille short- 
d, business English, commercial law, busi- 

s arithmetic, and secretarial studies, he 
ped the arms of his chair and said, “Well, 

n't see how it can be done. It seems im- 


it. 


ile And, being assured that it was quite 
sible—was, indeed, taking place every day 
it Overbrook—he replied with vim, “I am 
ng to Overbrook to see the impossible.” 

ln } 


has yet to learn the blind student's slogan: 


t 5 5 ua IN ca 

** eee «6 « ore tee «© oe 
: 4 eee . ee . < *$ 
*** « ee. ef . ° ° 


he blind pupil not only says 7 can but / 
nust do my work much more efficiently than 
seeing competitor. 

Blind students can operate, much more effi- 
a than many seeing persons, an Under- 
ood, Royal, Remington, or any other type- 
aa with universal keyboard. 

When a sightless girl is asked to take dic- 











Commercial Training for 
the Blind at Overbrook 


By Sarah V Long 


Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind 


tation she seats herself at her desk and with 
swift, accurate fingers records the correspon 
dence by use of a Braille shorthand machine 
using a system of dots which represent words 
contractions, wordsigns, phrases, and other 
abbreviations somewhat similar to those used 
in Gregg shorthand. The characters are re 
corded on a strip of white paper, about three 
quarters of an inch wide, in the form of a 
roll, which automatically unwinds from the 
right side of the machine, feeding through the 
writer towards the left. The main body of 
the machine is but 8x6™% 
of six inches being allowed for the paper-holder 
on the extreme right of the machine. There are 
six small keys and a spacer which the blind 


» inches, an extension 


person uses in taking her dictation in Braille 
This same sightless stenographer runs het 
deft fingertips along the narrow strip of paper 
and reads her notes in this wise, while we 
scan our “hieroglyphics” with perfect vision 
and not always as accurately as the girl who 
sees with her fingers. When she completes 
her transcriptions and hands you the letters 
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ready for your signature, you look at the well- 
arranged, nicely centered, attractive looking 
pages and probably say, “Well, I never! Why, 
I didn’t think it was possible!” 

A few days ago, a very capable, highly edu- 
cated and accomplished lady, the wife of one 
of our leading American poets, after carefully 
perusing a letter transcribed from Braille short- 
hand by one of our students, said, “She cer- 
tainly does marvelous work. Perhaps if I were 
blind I might really learn how to use the type- 
writer well. I have made little progress 
so far.” 


Training Begun at the Typewriter 


A knowledge of the typewriter, which is the 
blind person’s chief means of communication 
with the outside world, is most essential and 
begins when the girl or boy reaches the 
seventh grade. 

The various commercial subjects are given 
throughout the other grades, including the last, 
the eleventh. It is desirable for pupils to take 
the twelfth-grade work in a public high school, 
where they come in contact with seeing class- 
mates and can form a better conception of 
how to compete with the seeing neighbor. Over- 
brook graduates complete the course of Phila- 
delphia High Schools in one year. 


Bookkeeping Included Also 


The fundamentals of bookkeeping are taught 
in order to familiarize the student with the 
principles involved so that he or she can at 
least keep a cash account and an expense ac- 
count. Bookkeeping is not given with the idea 
of sending the student out into the world as 
a bookkeeper; but the young man who goes 
into business for himself will understand the 
basic principles and if he conducts business on 
a small scale may keep his own accounts in 
Braille or, if he must depend upon some other 
person to keep his accounts for him, his general 
knowledge of the subject will enable him to 
ask questions intelligently about accounts and 
he will be able to keep a check on the work of 
the bookkeeper. 

Some blind persons who are doing field work 
must keep expense accounts. Is it not much 
better for them to be able to keep their own 
expense accounts in their own figures (Braille) 
than to depend entirely upon some guide who 
may overlook some of the items? 


Overbrook Aims to Help the Student Help 
Himself 


_ The great purpose of the Overbrook school 
is to help the student to help himself. The com- 
mercial subjects are scheduled throughout the 
course at Overbrook much as they are given 
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in the public school system. The aim of this 
course is to teach the blind boy and girl the 
most practical things about commercial sub- 
jects, things which will help him in his daily 
living, thus making him a better citizen and a 
more helpful member of society. In other 
words, the aim is to give him the practical 
type of education which will fit him to earn 
his living in this cold, calculating, and exacting 
world. The average blind person would put 
that very differently, however, because to him 
this is really an optimistic, happy, fine old 
world in which he lives. It may be interesting 
to note that sightless people are of a very 
jovial disposition. 


Ambition and Cheerfulness Characteristic 


The question is often asked “Isn't it de- 
pressing to teach the blind?” The answer to 
this is that teaching the blind is very much 
like teaching seeing people. The teacher must, 
of course, devise ways and means of “getting 
things across” to her pupils, and she must have 
infinite patience, but blind students, as a whole, 
have good concentration and are zealous in 
their efforts towards the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Having one handicap forces them to 
vitalize and utilize to the fullest extent the 
other faculties, which become keen, alert, and 
discriminating to a fine point of excellence in 
many instances. You will find blind girls and 
boys in the classroom cheerful, industrious, 
ambitious, hopeful, helpful, courageous, valiant 
“heroes of the darkness.” One boy in speaking 
of his Easter vacation said, “I certainly am 
glad to get a rest, but I'll probably be back 
‘rarin’ to go’ on with my work when vaca- 
tion ends.” 


Graduates Make Excellent Office Records 


The most accurate and efficient students only 
are selected for Vocational Training. These 
are prepared for office work, and they have 
made excellent records for themselves. Among 
the firms in Philadelphia and vicinity employ- 
ing Overbrook graduates as typists, stenog- 
raphers, and Ediphone operators are Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, R. G. Dun & 
Company, Atlantic Refining Company, Marko- 
witz Brothers, The Free Library of Philadel- 
phia Department for the Blind, Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, and The Dupont Company. 

Blind boys and girls are being educated to 
earn their living in various walks of life, in 
many occupations, and in the field of business 
the blind typist and stenographer has proved 
that he or she is accurate, energetic, industrious, 
painstaking, neat, affable, courteous, and more 
efficient than many seeing competitors, which 
leads us directly back to the truth of the slogan: 


“Success comes in CANS; failure in can'ts.” 
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What Is Greatness? 


From the famous lecture on “Voltaire” 


By Robert Ingersoll 
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Ideas At Your Fingertips 
By Fred E. Kunkel 


Washington, D. C. 


4 OOD ideas are elusive—they come and 
( go in endless procession! 
it Since the memory is too often short- 
lived, not always dependable, some means 
should be found of catching and hanging on 
to these ideas, for any idea which is worth 
remembering is also worthy of preservation. 
From month to month you will find the 
nages of this and other magazines crowded 
vith a host of ideas which are worth money 
you, success stories worthy of emulation, 
plans and 
methods which are 
worth adopting in 
whole or in part 
Often such ideas 
are read and for- 
gotten, whereas by 
reserving them they 
night furnish useful 
formation for fu- 
ture guidance or 
me in handy at a 
later date. Quite fre- 
juently a big idea 
be lost forever 
{ you have no way 
of cataloging and us- 
g it as it filters 
through the fugitive 
ews of the day. 


practical 


announces 


the 
may 


Goldman, 


Start An Idea-File 


Now an_ idea-file 
vhich will gather in 
these idea-remnants 

practical every- 
lay use, properly de- 
veloped and utilized 
time to time, 
will not only prove a 
distinctive first-aid in 
time of need but it 
will continually gath- 

the best thought, 
and methods 
others have been successfully using 

By having a well-organized plan to preserve 
and store away systematically these topnotch 
ideas which are constantly appearing in the 
pages of magazines today, you won't have 
to depend upon memory, since your idea-file 
will always keep them on tap, available at a 
moment's notice, when you want them, with- 
out having to remember where you last saw 
such and such an idea, and without having to 


Irom 





plans, 


4 hich 


START 1929 RIGHT— | ten 


Join in the Radio Shorthand 
Contest 


The N. Y. C. Gregg Short- will 
hand Teachers’ 
another Radio trying to fe 
Shorthand Contest 
New York Municipal 
Broadcasting Station WNYC, 
through the courtesy of Albert B, 
Commissioner of ‘deo 
the Department of Plant and can 
Structures, City of New York. 

This Station operates on a 
wave length of 526 meters or 
570 kilocycles. 

Listen in, Monday evening, 
January 7, from 8:15 to 8:30 
Dr. Joseph M. Sheehan, As- 
sociate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, will 
introduce the event. 


Pres.: Benjamin Fromberg 
Sec.: A. A. Bowle 


spend a lot of unnecessary time trying to dig 
it up. 

An idea-finder saves this annoyance and 
bother; it also saves valuable time and much 
unnecessary labor, for if you have filed away 
your material for safe keeping where it can’t 
get away, it is always going to be on hand, 
right at your finger-tips, ready for instant use 

On the other hand, if you have no system 
these valuable ideas 
today, they may be 
tomorrow 


atic 


which 


plan of housing 
you read about 

torgotten 
vaguely re 


membered next week 


or only 
and possibly torgot 
altogether next 
month, and then whet 
you want those very 


seli-same ideas you 


have to waste a 
valuable time 


rret them 


Association lot of 


through 
4 Profitable Hobby 


Starting at 
storehouse you 
soon amass a 
veritable gold mune 
of suggestions and 
have within elbow 
reach the master-key 
to ideas—data which 
might otherwise, for 
want of assimilatior 
and organization, go 
to seed, be forgotten 
or lie neglected 
There 1S 
wealth of 


information at 


always a 
desirable 
hand, 
simply awaiting col- 
lection, coOrdination 

and preservation in 

organized form, not 

is it difficult to start 
such an idea-catchet It may be done in any 
number of ways. It is 
task and soon becomes a really pleasurable and 
profitable hobby. 

As you read a magazine you can blue-pencil 
articles of particular interest which suggest 
refreshing thoughts or fruitful ideas for 
future application, and index them on a 3” x 5’ 
card, by title, a brief synopsis of what the 
article contains, and a reference to the maga 


a comparatively simple 
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zine in which it appeared, and the page number 
and month of publication of the article. 

These cards may be filed in a small card- 
board box or a small wooden tray procured 
from a local stationery store. 
arranged alphabetically according to the major 


subjects which in- 
terest you most. 
These subjects 
naturally suggest 
themselves as 
headliners as you 
go along with 
your reading and 
assemble your 
data. 

Then, again, 
you can clip these 
articles and file 
them away in or- 
dinary manila en- 
velopes, noting on 
the outside of each 
envelope all the 
data that you re- 
quire to spot the 
idea quickly at a 
later date. All re- 
lated ideas are, of 
course, filed in the 
sameenvelope. Or 
you can file your 
clippings in a reg- 
ular filing folder, 
in a desk-book file 
with pocket pages, 
an old-time bill 
file, or a work- 
organizer, any of 
which simple ac- 
cessories may be 
procured from a 
local stationery 
store at small 
cost. 

In this way you 
will soon have an 
imposing array of 
authoritative in- 
formation on top- 
ics of interest to 
you, which it 
will be difficult 
to duplicate at 
any price at a 
later date. In 
the process of 
collecting your 


material you 
will also find 
many ideas 


which afford im- 
mediate oppor- 
tunity for appli- 
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future development. 


The cards are 
time. 


Florida Has a New Product 

















Novice Typewriting Champion. She is Miss Anna Veta 
Safer, a student of Rational Typewriting at the Florida Busi- 
ness University. 

Away out west in Sacramento, California, in competition with 
forty-five other State Typewriting Champions, Miss Safer won the 
championship by writing for fifteen minutes at the net rate of 
82 words a minute, making only nine errors. In addition to re- 
ceiving the national title, she was awarded the much-coveted silver 
loving cup, four feet tall, donated by Governor Alfred E. Smith. 

The accompanying photograph of Miss Safer, in a charming 
setting typical of sunny Florida, is proof that in America’s famous 
playground they know how to work as well as play. We expect 
to see Miss Safer competing for the title of World’s Amateur 
Typewriting Champion in 1929. And here's wishing her luck again! 


{ Novice Typcurtis girl is the new United States School 
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cation, or which may suggest other ideas for 
The very act of keeping 
such a file stimulates the thinking out of 
original ideas and the desire to find others 
which may be useful now or at some future 
In this way you will soon have a most 


valued first-aid 
kit of profitable 
ideas. “ 

Your own ideas, 
which occur to 
you from time to 
time, should al 
ways be jotted 
down so they can’t 
get away, and 
after you have 
sketched them in 
the rough simply 
drop them in your 
idea - catcher for 
future use. The 
chances are you 
will find other 
ideas accumulat 
ing along the 
same line, but, if 
not, your own 
ideas may start 
you on a scouting 
expedition for 
similar plans in 
the magazines to 
which you regu- 
larly subscribe, 
and thus open up 
a new line of in- 
vestigation for 
data-gathering. 

This method 
soon makes your 
file replete with 
topnotch ideas 
and furnishes a 
most valuable fund 
of useful data 
By systematically 
preserving these 
as you run across 
them in your 

reading, you 

soon stop play- 


ing tag with 
your memory 
when it comes 


to chasing the 
elusive tail of an 
idea down the 
alleys of your 
thought. Such a 
file can be made 
to work profit- 
ably at all sea- 
sons of the year 





mand 
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he “PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by C. WARREN KEAN 
High School of ll New York City 


“Know hinted ra 


ROM time immemorial the majority of 
PR reco have looked upon examinations 

with disfavor. No one seems to be 
anxious to learn of his defects. He likes to go 
along through life thinking he is mentally 
and physically sound, until the improper func- 
tioning of some organ warns him that all is 
not so well as might be desired. But why not 
have an examination occasionally when there 
does not seem to be the immediate need of it? 
It might save serious trouble later on. 


Mastery or Half-Knowledge 


Just because a student has completed his 
theory work in shorthand and has been ad- 
vanced to the next class or the next grade of 
work, it is not to be taken for granted that he 
knows his subject. Today many students are 
struggling along with their dictation, just be- 
cause they happened to get “by,” in theory 
class—the “breaks” were with them. But few 
students could stand a thorough grilling on 
their theoretical knowledge of the system of 
shorthand they write. These who could are 
they who are able to stand up under trying 
ircumstances while the others could not hold 
out—those others who are seemingly success- 
ful, but not really successful to the highest 
degree. Many times the “wind has to be tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb,” much to the annoy- 
ance and irritation of the dictator. 


ad 


many students who are 
interested in their shorthand Manual after 
they have completed the Vocabulary in the 
back of the book. They seem glad that Page 
152 has been reached, yet how little they know, 
and how much has been forgotten, and will 
continue to be forgotten so far as any initiative 
is displayed on the part of the students to re- 
fresh their memory of it. Yes, we say review, 
review, review, but no reviewing is done— 
they’d rather take trust to luck. 

As a shorthand writer, you should always 
have a shorthand Manual and a shorthand 
Dictionary as a part of your reference library, 
and you should do something more than just 
keep the dust off them! I venture to say that 
the vast majority of those doing stenographic 
work possess neither a Manual nor a Diction- 
ary, nor do they read shorthand periodicals such 
as the Gregg Writer to keep abreast of the 
times stenographically. 

This month we are giving a little 
the Manual, and while it is not comprehensive, 
yet, if, without reference to your Manual, 
can correctly answer all the 
write the outlines asked for correctly, you have 
fairly well mastered the fundamentals. How- 
ever, though you may be successful in this test, 
do not be satisfied until you have mastered the 
theory of the system—until you are certain 
that you know your Manual thoroughly 
A to Izzard” and back again! 


I have yet to find 


a chance, 


review ol 


you 


questions and 


“trom 


Review Questions on Theory 


AIR off with a friend, so as to check each 
other, and see how many of the following 
questions you can answer without referring to 
the Manual. However, look up doubtful an- 
swers before proceeding further. Have paper 


answers will 
Many of 
Manual, 


and pencil handy, as some of the 
have to be written from dictation 
the illustrations are selected from the 
so you can check up accurately. 

Now to see how much we know! 


Lesson One 


Name the consonants of this lesson. Which 
are represented by curve strokes, by straight 
strokes, by reversed curve strokes, by forward 
curve strokes, by horizontal straight strokes, 


by upward straight strokes? How is the 
aspirate, kh, represented? What vowel sounds 
are represented by the a-group of circles, the 
e-group? Which are the medium sounds, the 
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long sounds, the short sounds? How are 
medium sounds indicated, long sounds? Give 
the four rules for joining circles. What rule 
is illustrated by each of the following words: 
lack, key, gain, rare, kill, meat, meal, rig, take, 
aid, rate, me? Make a list of the wordsigns 
in this lesson. How do you express the follow- 
ing: period, parentheses, paragraph, dash, 
hyphen, interrogation point? 

Write the outlines for the following words 
in one minute: 


cake, hour, rag, deck, dark, keel, mean, get, tag, ill 
lane, hear, net, deed, read, tact, gray, led, had, came 


Lesson Two 


Name the consonants of this lesson. Which 
are represented by backward curves, by for- 
ward curves, by straight strokes? What spe- 
cial rule for joining circles is given? What 
principle of joining is illustrated by free and 
flash, by dash and cheat? What is the prin- 
ciple for placing the outline on the line of 
writing? What principle of joining the circle 
is illustrated by each of the following: edge, 
bare, cap, pave, map, tf, beef, cash, fret, jail? 
Name fifteen wordsigns of this lesson. 

In one minute write the outlines for the 
following : 


catch, feel, chat, cheap, chief, fib, pail, rage, fish, 
cab, badge, chill, dish, peep, balm, half, peach, hitch, 
shade, calf 


How do you express the past tense of reach 
and rage? 


Lesson Three 


How are the vowel sounds represented in 
this lesson? After what strokes may of and 
od be written without an angle? Why avoid 
angles? Before what strokes may the o-hook 
be written on its side? What is the exception 
to this rule? In which of the following words 
is the o-hook written on its side: bone, loan, 
Paul, ball, tall, home, coal, foam, pour, door? 

In one minute write the outlines for the 
following : 

nor, odd, blot, dodge, jaw, core, talk, obey, comb, 


hog, chop, nod, hollow, omit, hope, coach, rogue, 
known, whole, shawl, shallow. 


Name twelve wordsigns in this lesson. 


Lesson Four 


How are the vowel sounds represented in 
this lesson? Which is the medium, the long 
sound? How are the following represented: 


w, ¥, ya, ye, a-before w and h, wh? When is 
the oo-hook placed on its side? In which of 
the following is the oo-hook used: bought, tool, 
dome, mud, dove, oven, wrote, shove, lock, up? 
In which of the following is the 00-hook placed 
on its side: cud, cur, nook, cook, gush, cull, 
moon, coon, luck, whom? What principle is 
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illustrated by each of the following: yet, wheat, 
awoke, wool, yacht, nudge, dwell, none, gulf, 
we? 

In one minute write the outlines for th: 


following : 


wait, cup, jug, mug, cool, hut, pull, hush, tug, shoe 
to, whom, tough, await, wage, walk, year, yore 
whit, wheel 


Name twelve wordsigns of this lesson. 
Lesson Five 


Give the general rules for joining s and th 
Why are two forms for each necessary? Give 
three special rules for joining s. Which s is 
used with sh, ch, and ;? When is the initial 
consonant s not written on the line? How 
express z, x, ng, nk? Name four prefixes 
Name six suffixes. How distinguish face from 
phase, and bath from bathe? How is sw ex 
pressed in swim and sweet? What principl 
is illustrated by each of the following: see, 
sale, odds, hath, so, earth, teeth, tax, rank, con 
vene, unfit, choose, lazy, everything, ratings 
impress, doing, nation, early, readily? 

In one minute write the outlines for the 
following : 


easy, both, miss, action, shoes, shows, wrong 
complex, essay, boost, path, thief, sing, wink, slow 
city, us, chase, oath, totally. 


Name fifteen wordsigns of this lesson. 


Lesson Six 


What is a diphthong? How many are there? 
What vowels are blended for each? How are 
the following vowel combinations expressed: 
ia, ia, ea? What vowel combination is ex- 
pressed by each of the following: few, fine, 
area, diary, Owen, Lydia, Amelia, scout, toil 
huge? Name five words in which the diph 
thong /] may be expressed by a plain circle. 

In one minute write the outlines for the 
following : 


mouth, join, view, die, now, try, toy, cue, enjoy 
vow, unit, mine, area, lion, create, hue, ye,‘Lydia, Leo 
noise. 


Name twelve wordsigns of this lesson. 


Lesson Seven 


How many blends are there? Name them 
and give the consonants blended? What is 
the purpose of blends? Are blends used in 
writing dean, dine, tame, dime, etc? When is 
the vowel omitted before the ent-blend? In 
a choice of the ent- or ten-blend, which should 
be used? What blend is illustrated by each 
of the following: defeat, money, festive, print, 
attempt, gentle, cases, seemed, intention, 
prompt? 

In one and one-half minutes, write the out 
lines for the following : 


signed, motive, defense, traces, mention, fastened 
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Vocabulary Sentences 


On Page 149 On Page 15 ¢ 
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Vocabulary Sentences 


On Page 151 


a ao k O 7 














On Page 152 
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talent, autumn, dense, dawned, opened, women, min 
ute, lined, native, deface, spending, exempt, brand, 
plenty. 


When may the past tense of a word be ex- 
pressed by a disjoined ¢ (tick stroke)? What 
blends may be conveniently used in phrasing? 
Name fifteen wordsigns of this lesson. 


Lesson Eight 


Give the rules for reversing the circle to 
express ar and er, also ars and ers. How may 
er and thir be expressed and when? In what 
types of words may r be omitted without re- 
versing? Name nine words in which the circle 
may be reversed to express /. Is the reversed 
ircle used in the following: debtor, auditor, 
motor? Give your reason. How is the past 
tense of a word ending or beginning with re- 
versed circles expressed and why? Why the 
difference for the position of the circle in farm 
and barn? What principle is illustrated by each 
of the following: share, cart, dare, dirt, warm, 
worth, large, term, concern, search? 

In one and one-half minutes, write the out- 
lines for the following : 


harsh, mar, Charles, dares, deal, turn, exert, serge, 
r, chart, serve, ward, sort, certain, shirt, mutter, 
t, pardon, yard, guard. 


Name ten wordsigns of this lesson. 


Lesson Nine 


Be able to write the wordsigns at the rate 
of forty a minute. Write as many derivatives 
of each wordsign as you can. How is the s 
joined in names, cares, carries, and families? 
After a circle vowel, how is the suffix ly 
written? How is ly added to words ending in 
the diphthong 7? How is the plural of word- 
signs ending in s expressed? Review your 
wordsigns frequently. 


Lesson Ten 


How is the past tense of wordsigns ex- 
pressed? How is the ending er or or expressed 
iiter wordsigns? Name two prefixes of this 
lesson. How are the following expressed: 
lollars, thousand, hundred, barrels, pounds, 
feet, bushels, gallons, million, hundred dollars, 
ents, per cent, o’clock, billion, and what is the 
position of these characters? After what char- 
ucters may short words be abbreviated? Can 
you give a general principle for the abbrevia- 
tion of long words? 

In two minutes write the abbreviations for 
the following in shorthand: 


matter, present, answer, familiar, pleasant, possible, 
liscount, moderate, local, number, success, several, 
rather, similar, separate, knowledge, length, frequent, 
balance, prefer. 


Lesson Eleven 


Give five suggestions for phrasing. What 
principles for phrasing are illustrated by each 
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of the following: to reply, you do not know, 
should be able, has been, tt is not, as great as, 
we had, early remittance, time after time, few 
days ago, we hope, week by week, it wasn't, 
in respect to the, here and there, if you want, 
I am sorry, from day to day? 

Write the phrases for the above and also the 
following : 


to sell, ome of the best, in regard to the matter, I 
hope to hear, out of the question, ought to be, more 
and more, one of the most, more or less, as soon as, 
ought to be able, they had been, in reference to the, 
l am sorry to say. 


Lesson Twelve 


In what terminations is the vowel omitted? 
Before what strokes are short u and ow 
omitted? Give five words in which the minor 
vowel is omitted. In what diphthong is the 
minor vowel omitted? Name six prefixes in 
which the vowel is omitted. When is the vowel 
retained in the prefixes re, de, and pro? How is 
ow, ou, expressed in the body of a word be- 
fore n? Give three rules in which the vowel 
may be omitted? What slightly enunciated 
consonants are omitted and when? How is Id 
expressed? Does this apply to /t? Before what 
consonants is d omitted ? 

What principle is illustrated by each of the 
following: brush, luggage, profound, betray, 
tune, sunk, music, skill, stop, sold, fact, admit, 
addition, announce, advance, rapid, revise, de- 
press, ground, solution? 

Write the outlines for the following in two 
minutes : 


package, trunk, tune, crush, begun, begin, secure, 
folder, open, latest, misplace, disregard, 
feature, failure, exact, damage, perhaps, 
announce. 


protess, 
normal, 


Lesson Thirteen 


What prefixes may be expressed by k? When 
may k& be used and when is km used? When 
may can be expressed by the prefix for con? 
How is the prefix un expressed in unfair, un- 
equal, unmarried, unknown, unhurt, unnoticed, 
unexpected? What prefixes should be disjoined 
and when? When is s written contrary to the 
rule to express sub? How is com expressed in 
comma, compel, comic, competition, comrade, 
commotion? What principles are illustrated 
by the following: subagent, forehead, sublet, 
immodest, unheard, inhabit, unnecessary, un- 
marred, ulcer, candy? 

In two minutes write the following : 


almost, comedy, canteen, exceed, immodest, subdue, 
invent, imperfect, conceit, commission, forget, also, 
enact, comic, consign, commence, 
substance, furnish. 


expel, common, 


Lesson Fourteen 


What is meant by the 7r principle? Are 
the prefixes joined or disjoined? Where are 
they written? How many are there? How 
many can you name from memory? What 
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oined prefixes are made use of in this lesson? 
How are derivatives of ct words expressing 
the past tense, er, or, and ive expressed. Does 
this apply to this lesson only? Illustrate. What 
is meant by compound prefixes? What are the 
prefixes in the following: exclude, restrain, 
nstruct, lateral, alteration, distress, extreme, 
nutriment, Austria, destroy? 

In two and one-half minutes write the out 
lines for the following : 


literal, nitric, pattern, material, extreme, enterprise, 
estriction, electricity, interrupt, obstruct, contracted, 
restrictive, instructor, interests, metric, maternal, ex 
ide, contrary, countermarch, petrify. 


Lesson Fifteen 


Name the prefixes of this lesson. How do 
you distinguish between Mc and Mac? How 
distinguish between post and para? What if 
a downstroke follows post?’ Why? Which of 
the prefixes may be joined? Why? How do 
you express incli, self, super, circu, short, inclu, 
recli, para, over, magni, under, trans, suspi? 
Write two words illustrating each. What prin- 
ciple is illustrated by we understood? Name 
ten words that may be expressed by prefixal 
forms. How is the past tense of such words 
expressed ? 

In two and one-half minutes write the out 
lines for the following: 


anticipate, overdue, paralyze, superior, transfer, 
undertake, postal, selfish, suspend, aggrieve, inclined, 
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be joined? Make a list of the suffixes and 
from memory write five words illustrating each 
Can you write the outlines for the following 


radical, stimulate, upward, boyhood, meaningly, 
desirability, lettergram, Wellington, legibility, pilgrim 
airship, township, formulated, reward, worship, regu 


late, tonsilitis, modification, backward, physical 


Lesson Eighteen 


Write the outlines for the following: 


popularity, calamity, clastic, systematic, authentic 
telegraph, vicinity, artistic, photograph, physiology, 
utility, brevity, majority, theology, pneumatic, domes 
tic, automatic, security, facility, prosperity, biology 


Lesson Nineteen 


What is meant by the principle of inter- 
section? Give ten intersected outlines. What 
principle is illustrated by giving their? In 
phrases what are the modified forms for the 
following : week, few, possible, sorry, ago, mail, 
course, fact, sure, please, present, class, account, 
thank, order, city, department, avenue, com 
pany, us, holder? 

Write five illustrations of each. 


Lesson Twenty 


How are the initials of proper names writ- 
ten? Write the outlines for the forty-eight 
states in alphabetical order. Write the out 
lines for twenty-five large cities with the state 

in which each is lo 





rcumstance, transport, self-evident, hydrant, 
eclined, shorthand, parallel, postpone, supervise 
Lesson Sixteen : ees 


How are the follow- 
ing suffixes expressed : 
quest, ble, pire, tion, 
sult, self, ness, sume, 
quire, pose, pute, posi- 


jure, selves, ful, flict, 
cribe, cription, ple, flic- 
tion, ment, quisite? 

In two and one-half 
minutes write the out- | 
lines for the follow- 





Company. 


Will You Help Us To Give 
You Better Service? 


tf Some of our correspondents do not 
! realize the desirability of excluding 
tion, putation, sure, from their letters 
Writer ail matters pertaining to the 
Gregg Publishing 
Every day, among the 
thousands of tests and letters com- 
ing to us from all over the country, 
we find many items regarding orders 
for texts, remittances, and other mat- 
ters of business that have to be re- 


business of The 


ee, cated, joined if pos- 
] sible. What are the 


terminations for burg, 
ville, field? How dis- 
tinguish the termina 
tion ton from town 
What principles are 
illustrated by the fol- 
| lowing: careless, re- 
| order, daily, assign 
| ment, agency, exten 
| 


, 


, 


to The Gregg 


SIV 


Vocabulary 


Ing : ferred to the Publishing Company. It ; 
labl . . . is necessary for us to copy these From memory write 
salable, Mnvestment, oi | items and send them to the proper the outlines for the 


cessful, example, efficient, 
myself, aspire, assume, if 
fairness, proposal, com | 
pute, noteworthy, inflict, 
subscribe, moment, compu 
tation, slowness, himself, 
transcription, useful, sup 





position. 


Lesson Seventeen 


Can you name the 
twelve suffixes in this 
lesson? How do these suffixes differ from 
those of the preceding lesson? Where is the 
suffix written? Which four of the suffixes may 


branch office of the Publishing Com- 
pany. This procedure causes consid- 
erable delay in serving you. utes : 

The delay will be obviated if you 
will refer such matters direct to the 
nearest office of the Publishing Com- | 
pany instead of including them in 
| your correspondence to us. 








following in three min 


accommodation, count, 
catalog, attach, among, ap 
I pear, deceive, discover 
operation, practice, prop 
erty, dissatisfaction, de 


THANK YOU velop, intend, institution, 


obligation, enclosure, en 
gage, designate, illustrate, 
ignorant, dividend, mod 
ern, instead, introduction, 


social, support, really, quarter, warrant, rule, specify, 
various, wnusual, situation, reason, refuse, variety, 
specific, logic, likewise, obedient, fulfill, curious, disad 
vantage, earnest, among, application, cabinet, attorney. 
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© HERE and, THERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which § 
i 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 
p<, 


and then of the men who are buil 


ae 


oes in the modern office and a word now 
ng and selling modern office equipment 





NCE more a visit to 
the Business Show in 
New York revealed 


several new things. Perhaps 
not so new, but yet not old, 
is the telephone typewriter. It 
is used to flash written mes- 
sages from a central office to 
any other place where a dupli- 
cate machine is located. The 
instrument is called “Teletype.” 
As the material is typewritten, 
say, in San Francisco, it is 
instantaneously written on the 
corresponding machine in, per- 
haps, New York. It is remarkable how with 
this device typewritten instructions are sent 
over the telephone wires and the messages 
received as fast as the operator can write. 


~~ 


NEAT little personal check protector ap- 

pealed to us. The cut above shows 
how it works. At the top of the fountain 
pen is a roller which perforates, and registers 
in red. To operate you sign your check with 
the pen and then reverse the ends and pull it 
across that which you need protected. 


ad 


S Albert Tangora typed for the satisfied 

audience at the New York Business Show, 
a counter indicated the words per minute he 
was writing while a light above flickered for 
every tap he gave the keys, giving perhaps a 
clearer appreciation of the speed with which 
his fingers drive when operating a typewriter. 


~~ 


O 10,000,000,000,000—however many that is 
—is the number of words written by ste- 
nographers in a year in these United States 
of America! Mr. George C. Kingsley, man- 


Security Fountain Pen 


ager of the Remington-Rand 
Business Service gave this 
staggering figure and more. 
One stenographer working 
continuously would be hanging 
around this mortal sphere for 
200,000,000 years if she would 
complete one year’s work all 
by herself. And if one should 
try to read all the typewritten 
matter turned out in one year, 
he would have to take out a 
lease for 1,800,000 — that’s 
about it. 

Which makes us think when 
we stop to contemplate such figures that com- 
mercial work is not so unimportant after all! 


yy 


RIEND “Ossie,” former speed writer and 

now on the speed staff of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company at New York City, per- 
haps wouldn’t take that length of time to com- 
plete the year’s typing. He’s all for the speediest 
way. Which reminds us that the newspapers 
told us that William F. Oswald flies to the 
international typewriting championship con- 
tests. From Chicago to Sacramento he air- 
planed his way in time to take an active part 
in the proceedings. 


a ad 


N Office Appliances recently there appeared 
a detailed illustration of the “Cost of an 
Error,” showing how much work one slight 
error can cause--and the expense attendant 
thereto you may judge for yourself. Here it is: 


Cost oF AN Error 


1. Merchant wants 1-12 dozen, but writes order 
for “1 at 2.00 doz.” instead of “1-12” or “one only.” 

2. Manufacturer's stock clerk guesses 1 dozen and 
ships 1 dozen. 

3. Manufacturer’s bill clerk enters charge for 1 
dozen and mails invoice. 

4. Merchant gets invoice, 
padded and gets sore. 


thinks the order was 
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6. Goods arrive, clerk removes 1-12 and repacks 


11-12 dozen for return. 


7. Merchant telephones the 
parcel post wagon to call for 11-12 dozen 


8. Parcel post 


office to send 
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5. Merchant writes letter, stating he will return 
11-12 dozen when goods are received. 
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Che space bar operates it so that every time 


one word is completed it registers “1.” Some 


other machines have the counter at the back 
and total the number of strokes. Either of 
these should 


useful. The reason for 
calling attention 





wagon picks up 
package and starts 
it back 

9. Clerk at post 
office cancels 
stamps and returns 
package 

10. Post office 
packer places 11 
12 dozen on mail 
wagon for delivery 
to train. 

11. Railway mail 
clerk receipts for 
and sees that pack- 
age is put off at 
destination 

12. Post office 
employees with 
horse and truck 
pick up package at 
depot and carry it 
to nearest post 
office. 

13. From post 
office, another pos 
tal employee, horse 
and truck carry 
package back to 
manufacturer's 
plant. 

14. Manufactur 
er's receiving clerk 
gets it and makes 
out receiving tick 
et in triplicate. 

15. Clerk carries 
11-12 dozen back 
to stock shelves. 

16. Clerk takes copy of re 
ceiving ticket to claim clerk 
in office. 

17. Claim clerk orders file 
girl to dig out the original 


order 
es ae 


E must get a 

chuckle out of 
something. We certainly 
did when we read a state- 
ment of one who is teach- 
ing the use of various 
office devices that short- 
hand is not used “as much 
as it used to be.” Is that 
why shorthand textbooks 
used to be sold by the 
thousand and now sales 


million—why this magazine goes to 80,000! 


Veeder-Root Automatic Word Counter 


Safe-Guard Instant Check Writer 


over half a you wish to 
operate the handle at the side. As you do this 


to them here is 
that in certain 
businesses, typ 
ists are paid by 
the amount of 
work they do 
You may find 
such a counter 
on your machine 
when you enter 
a business office 
So don’t kid 
yourself now as 
to the amount 
of work you can 
do—for the 
truth will even 
tually out! 


~~ 


HERE ar‘ 

275,000 
standard type 
writers in use 
in the schools 
throughout this 
country, a recent 
survey of the Underwood 
Typewriter Compan) 
shows. The estimated 
value of this equipment is 


$27,750,000. 
la 


HE picture appearing 
here shows the Safe- 
Guard Check Writer 
which I found in use in 
the office today. The 
photograph tells its own 
story better than I can 
describe it. To operate 
the machine you pull 
down the small levers 
so that they show 
opposite to the amount 
With these down you 





you not only print in perforation the amount 


es of the check, but you also perforate through 

the payee’s name. It is from this automatic 

OMETIME ago we mentioned in these safeguard that the check writer gets its name 
columns an apparatus for counting words It has a gravity feed which means that the 

on the typewriter. At the Business Show we checks will find the writing level or line auto- 
saw a great many automatic counters, among matically. If you should happen to move the 
them one like that in the upper illustration. wrong lever, you can correct it by depressing 
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me of the individual correction keys at the 
top of the machine. When the levers are 
placed ready for writing the check, the amount, 
of course, can be seen before the actual print- 
ing, which is another advantage. 


~~ 


S you write your shorthand with pencils 
do you realize that this year marks the 
270th anniversary of the existence of the lead 
vencil? Typewriter Topics says regarding this: 


The lead pencil had ancestors. The 

raeductal” of the old Romans was the oldest of 
these. It consisted of a piece of plumbago which was 
sed, not to write with, but exclusively for the draw 
ng of lines, be used for that purpose 
as late as the Middle Ages. In the fourteenth century 
from Italy, says the “Pri 


numerous 


and continued to 


there was introduced 
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lithography. The signature design plates come 
in contact with a rubber blanket which trans 
fers their reversed impression in positive form 
to the paper of the check. It is operated by an 
motor and requires the 
only one person. It runs silently and smoothly, 
automatically recording the number of checks 
it signs, cuts and stacks. 


ad 


UR good friend Charles G. Wall, 

of our readers will remember, was at onc 
time artist and for 
years connected with the Chicago office of the 
Gregg Publishing Company. When he called 
at our New York office recently we were agre« 
ably surprised to learn that he has turned 


electric attention of 


any 


a speed shorthand several 








I 
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The Todd Check Signer 


etheus,”’ a kind of stick of plumbago used only by 
tists, which for greater convenience and cleanliness 
was after a time enclosed in wood. The first “graph 
te” pencils in the seventeenth century came from the 
ead mines of Keswick, Cumberland 


~ 


ATURALLY we hunt up things that you 
may be called upon to use when you enter 
the business world. We also call attention to 
things which you should know something about 
whether or not you may actually have to oper- 
ate them. So we show here a photograph 
illustrating how you can save your time when 
you become a high-powered executive. Or 
why wait—recommend it to the head of your 
concern now, so that he may profit thereby. 
The machine provides for six checks to be 
signed at once through a special process that 
the makers say cannot be duplicated. The sig 
nature impression, autograph and forgery-pre- 
vention background design is made by offset 


Among his inventions is the office 
desk pad that is called “The Custodian.” It 
is compact, and has more uses than you can 
shake a stick at! There is a calendar pad; 
a large well for paper clips, for penpoints, etc. ; 
and specially contrived memorandum sheets 
You find the pad of paper in the front, well 
below that is a spring which keeps the pad 
always pressed to the top. You can write your 
memorandum, place your fingers on the sheet 
below, depress slightly and withdraw the writ 
ten sheet; release and you are ready for your 
next memorandum. Congratulations, Charles! 


oad 


isins will welcome a new 
publication issued in London. “Office 
Management and the Office Manager” is the 
title, and the editor G. D. Gardner. The maga- 
zine is a weekly journal and contains much 
that is of interest to office equipment men. 


inventor. 


UR British cor 





Alabama 


Lelah Brownfield, Alabama 
College, Montevallo 


Arizona 


Esther Aruodo, Round Valley 
High School, Eagar 


Arkansas 


Sister Mary Antonia, St 
Anne’s Academy, Fort 
Smith 


California 

Mary H. Macklin, Lufkin's 
Business College, Bakers- 
fleld 

Guy G. George, High School, 
Burlingame 

Lucie Morris, Antelope Valley 
Joint Union High School, 
Lancaster 

Flora M. Wilson, Union High 
School, Merced 

Ethel C. Sawyer, Riverside 
Business College, River- 
side 

Edith E. Snypp, Analy Union 
High School, Sebastopol 

Emma M. Taylor, Tamalpais 
Union High School, 
Sausalito 


Colorado 


Sister M. Georgiana, St. 
Francis de Sales School, 
Denver 

Pearl V. Turner, High School, 
Colorado Springs 


Connecticut 


Ethel S. Nash, Warren Hard- 
ing High School, Bridge- 


port 
Lila I. Bradley, High School, 
B 


ristol 

Alice T. Hickey, High School, 
Hartford 

A. D. Hyde, High School, 
Naugatuck 

Margaret M. Donallan, Lyman 
Hall High School, Wal- 
lingford 

Dorothy E. Smith, High 
School, West Haven 


Delaware 


Sister M. Honorine, St. 
Paul's School, Wilming- 
ton 


District of Columbia 


Elizabeth Simmons, Mrs. 
Lillian Almond, Annie 
M. Hahn, Mrs. Adria C. 
Beaver, Mrs. Margaret 
Miller, and Lenora 
Sheehan, The Washing- 
ton School for Secre- 
taries, Washington 


Tdabo 


Ruth G. McDonald, Lewiston 
Business College, Lewis- 
ton 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


Illinois 


Mildred D. Stiefenhaefer, 
High School, Barrington 

Frieda Siegert, Township 
High School, Belleville 

Sister M. Immaculata, Trinity 
High School, Bloomington 

Grace F. Hicks, High School, 
Champaign 

Sister Anna Adelaide, Nativity 
Commercial High School, 
Chicago 

Sister M. Gerard, Sister M. 
Adelaide, Sister M. Cle- 
mens, and Sister M. Joel, 
Alvernia High School, 
Chicago 

Miss L. RB. Hoyt, De Paul 
University, Chicago 

Sister Xaveria, Josephinum 
High School, Chicago 

Sister M. Angela, Academy of 
St. Teresa, Decatur 

Gladys Gadberry, United 
Township High School, 
East Moline 

Hazel R. Coutts, Township 
High School, Evanston 

Lillian B. Sweet, Community 
High School, Geneva 

Annabel Crum, Illinois Wom- 

College, Jackson- 

ville 

Leah A. Magee, Lyons Town- 
ship High School, 
La Grange 

Bessie A. Green, High School, 
Marseilles 

Florence E. Golding, Proviso 
Township, High School, 
Maywood 

Mildred Sims, Township High 
School, Mounds 

Florence E. Hale, Riverside- 
Brookfield High School, 
Riverside 

Jennie Strauman, Senior High 
School, Rockford 

Grace J. Gusstafson, Com- 
munity High School, St. 
Anne 

Myrtle Rose, Township High 
School, Savanna 

Hannah M. Curran, Senior 
High School, Springfield 

Sister Mary Victor, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Spring- 


field 
Rosella E. Butler and Mrs. 
Laura M. Woodmansee, 
High School, Springfield 
J. Harold Griffin, High 
School, Teutopolis 
Henrietta Leucke, Community 
High School, West Chi- 


cago 
Sister Albertis, Mallinckrodt 
High School, Wilmette 
Helen L. Balger, Community 
High School, Woodstock 


Indiana 


Sister M. Helen Clare, Catho- 
Me High School, Decatur 


Helen C. Wright, Hawereek 
ate High School, 


ope 

R. R. Colvin, High School, 
Martinsville 

Perle Marie Parvis, High 
School, Mishawaka 

Mary D. Webb, High School, 
South Bend 


Towa 


Fatima W. Follman, High 
School, Albia 

Mrs. Martha C. Gibbs, High 
School, Belmond 

Sister Mary Dolors, St 
rick’s School, Cedar 
Rapids 

Mrs. Gladys 8. Hartsel, High 

. Centerville 
. High School 


Pat- 


Alta Warner, High School, 
Davenport 

Catholic Central High Schoo! 
Fort Madison 

Mrs. Wilma Downes, High 
School, Jefferson 

Mrs. Lyda 8. Slade, High 
School, Leon 


Grace A. Barnard, High 
School, Perry 

Bina Mae Traxler and Mildred 
B. Johnson, Central High 
School, Sioux City 


Kansas 


Emma M. Ordning, Consoli- 
dated Schools, Cimarron 

Bernice Bell Field, Cherokee 
County Commercial High 
School, Columbus 

Guy P. Cross, High School, 
Council Grove 

Sister Mary Ruth, St. Mary 
of the Plains Academy, 


Dodge City 

Lillian Clark, Senior High 
School, Holton 

Sister Antonia, Immaculata 
High School, Leaven- 
worth 


Mrs. R. F. Rowland, High 
School, Marysville 

Annabel Phillippe, High 
School, Minneapolis 

J. H. Koonts, Junior College 
Senior High, Parsons 

N. Catherine Long, High 
School, Salina 


Kentucky 


Mrs. W. E. MeNeil, McNeil 
Business College, Bar- 
bourville 

Sister M. Bernardine, St. 
Benedict School, Coving- 
ton 

Brother Aloysius, 8t. Xavier 
High School, Louisville 

Margaret E. Heil, J. M. 
Atherton High School 
for Girls, Louisville 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. 
Stephen High School, 
Newport 


Maine 


Angie L. Pulsifer, Edward 
Little High School, 
Auburn 

Mrs. Maurice C. Varney, 
Cony High School, 
Augusta 

Grace L. Thomas and Edith 
M. Knight, High School, 


Clara B. Wyeth, Traip Acad- 
emy, Kittery 
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Mary M. Russell, Jordan 
High School, Lewiston 

Gladys A. Cunningham, Maine 
Central Institute, Pitts- 
field 

Evelyn R. Bootleby, High 
School, Portland 

Caroline F. Colson, High 
School, Richmond 

Mrs. Reta C. Robinson, High 
School, Rockland 


Helen Anderson, High 
School, Frederick 


Massachusetts 


L. MelIntire, High 

School, Agawam 

Irene L. Hapgood, Howe High 
School, Billerica 

Gladys M. Bushway, High 
School, Greenfield 

Bertha M. Ferguson, Searles 
High School, Great 
Barrington 

Blanche Bernardin, Lawrence 
Commercial School, Law 
rence 

Rebecea Holland, Cannon's 
Commercial College, 
Lawrence 

Sister M. Eugene de Jesus, 
St. Ann's Academy, 
Marlborough 

Evelyn A. Hill, High School, 
Mansfield 

Mother Mary Loretto, St. 
Mary's School, Melrose 

Mrs. Esther L. Moore, High 
School, Middleboro 

Sister M. Cosmas, St. Joseph's 
Convent, Roxbury 

Rose E. McIntire, Murdock 
School, Winchendon 

Sister M. Julia, St. Joseph's 

School. Worcester 


Mich igen 

Agnes Engstrom, High 
School, Baraga 

Julia Fries, High School, 
Battle Creek 

Sylvia Schermer Lorn, High 
School, Battle Creek 

Leila Bell O’Brien, High 
School, Belding 

Florence Filkins, High School, 
Cadillac 

Arbutus Molineaux, High 
School, Caro 

Frances Jerome, High School, 
Chelsea 

Angeline Fauri, High School, 
Crystal Falls 

Mrs. Louella Kaufman, East 
Commerce High School, 
Detroit 

Genevieve M. White, The 
Business Institute, De- 
troit 

E. Marguart, High School of 
‘ommerve, Detroit 

Avis J. Johnson, High School, 
Gladstone 

Ruth Reynolds, Consolidated 
Schools, Grand Blanc 

Margaret A. Appelt and 
Boyd BR. Swem, Creston 
High School, Grand 
Rapids 


(Continued on page 242) 


Clara 
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An Evening of Ease and Pleasure 


HE successful business man owes much 

of his success to the fact that he did not 

stop studying when he left school. He 

studied harder and concentrated longer than he 
ever had while in school. 

While he was in school he very likely was 
the same kind of student you are, with the 
same healthy dislike of studying. He, too, 
looked forward longingly to Graduation Day, 
when he could lay aside his studies, get to work, 
and, after a day’s work well done, enjoy an 
evening of ease and pleasure. 

To his surprise, however, he soon learned 
that if he expected to forge ahead of the thou- 
sands of mediocre office workers he must forego 
his evenings of ease and pleasure to which he had 
looked forward. His day at the office was just 
another day at school, but a school no longer 
bored him. His interest in his duties, his de- 
sire to become a success, swept away his previ- 
ous dislike of school and home work—he was 
living what he was studying, and enjoying it 
immensely. 

Whatever interests you, you enjoy doing. If 
you are a baseball enthusiast, you enjoy study- 
ing the rules of the game; you eagerly figure 
out percentages and read whatever the critics 
have to say about the players and the plays. 
The baseball enthusiast has no trouble what- 
ever in remembering what he reads about base- 
“ball. No teacher has to check up on his baseball 
studying ! 

If you had to study only those subjects in 
which you have an absorbing interest, you 
would be an excellent student. Doubtless, you 
have, and of course you are! Commercial 
students are particularly fortunate in this re- 
spect. Shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and the other business subjects in the com- 
mercial course are full of immediate interest. 
They appeal to the average youth much more 
than formal courses of history, science, and 
mathematics, because they are connected closely 
with everyday life and may be put to immediate 
use in earning a living. 

If you do not feel an absorbing interest in 
your commercial studies, if you are not fas- 
cinated by the glamor surrounding the business 
career for which you are fitting yourself, find 


out the reason why and eliminate it at once. 
Hours spent in study without the aid of interest 
are poorly invested. They return little or no 
dividends in knowledge or skill. 

A twofold interest should take hold of and 
energize the shorthand writer—interest in the 
unknown and very likely happy possibilities 
that can arise from your association with the 
ever-changing, dynamic life into which you 
will soon enter ; and interest in shorthand itself 
as an art of the highest order and a fascinating 
skill to possess. 

Go to the library and ask for biographies 
and autobiographies of great men and women. 
Read them. Observe the living successes about 
you. Choose someone whose shoes you wish 
you were in, and let your imagination run freely 
ahead of you a few years. 

The skillful shorthand writer and typist is 
assured a warm welcome in practically every 
industry and profession. He is essential to 
modern efficiency. In just a little while, if you 
are interested enough in your studies to master 
them, you will possess the key that will open 
the first door, and very likely all the other 
doors that may separate you from the position 
you would like to occupy. 

In addition to the interest that you will ex- 
perience in the business of which you are a 
part, your increasing skill in the art of short- 
hand will fascinate you. What an exhilaration 
the master shorthand writers must feel as with 
flying fingers they record on the pages of their 
notebooks in the facile and beautiful curves of 
shorthand, the messages that guide the work 
of the world. How would you like to have 
been the one to whom was dictated the Dawes 
Plan, or the details of the Federal Reserve 
banking system, or one of the great financial 
mergers that are taking place today? The 
feeling of the stenographer, as his skill is 
trusted to capture with his pen and nimble 
fingers such prodigious thoughts, is comparable 
to the exhilaration of the athlete, the thrill of 
the sportsman, the pride of the master crafts- 
man. 

Truly, there is glamor and fascination sur- 
rounding the business career ahead of you. 
Pursue your studies with a high degree of 
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interest and a desire to master the intricate 
science of business. As you realize the rich 
reward that awaits the diligent student of busi- 
ness, your initial interest will be strengthened 
rather than weakened by your more or less dis- 
heartening daily experiences during the “break- 
ing-in” period. 

The knowledge of business organization and 
its management cannot be secured by a half- 
hearted, hit-or-miss program of study. Upon 
graduation, continue your search for knowledge 
of the particular line of business in which you 
wish to specialize. Consult books, magazines, 
and newspapers and listen attentively to the 
conversations of experienced business men. 
Study not only your own duties, but also the 
duties of the other employees in your office, 
particularly those immediately above you, until 
you feel familiar with the business as a unified 
whole and understand the relation of your own 
particular duties to the duties of each of the 
other employees. 

Do not let any one discourage your studious 
attitude toward business. Mentally lazy people 
have for a long time hid behind the following 
statement made by a psychologist, and have 
used it to justify their abit of forgetting busi- 
ness as soon as they leave the office and de- 
voting their evenings to ease and pleasure— 
“It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
any one to get a brand-new idea after he is 
twenty-eight years old.” 

This theory has been exploded by the aston- 
ishing accomplishments of men and women 
after they had passed their fortieth birthday. 
The modern psychologist declares that the man 
over forty, if he is much of a man, can learn 
in a given time much more, and much more 
easily than he could when he was sixteen or 
eighteen. 

Adherence to this program of study brings 
its reward in supplying your brain with the 
food upon which it will grow strong and mas- 
terful and carry you to the top in your chosen 
profession. It also brings you shorter working 
hours and larger remuneration, permitting you 
at the right time and in the right way to enjoy 
evenings of ease and pleasure, the more enjoy- 
able because they are earned and their abuse 
has not dulled your appetite for clean, whole- 
some mental and physical play. 


Editorial Brevities 


O more is the question asked, “Is it worth 
my while to study Spanish?” That has 
been answered in the affirmative many times 
and the growth of business between this country 
and the Spanish-speaking countries proves it 
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to be true. The technique of business demands 
stenographers, and so the need for those who 
can write shorthand in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish is keenly felt. 

To help the student who is learning Taqui- 
grafia Gregg there has been added to the list 
of supplementary books a phrase book, Libro 
de Frases Taquigréficas Gregg, and it is with 
pleasure that we announce this new publication. 
The book contains over two thousand com 
monly used, up-to-date phrases, a study of 
which will enable a writer greatly to enhance 
his shorthand speed proclivities. 


-. 
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HE first telephone call put through from 

Sweden to New York was by the Under 
wood Elliott-Fisher Company, an announce 
ment through the Herald-Tribune stated. The 
circuit covered 5,069 miles, crossing the At- 
lantic by radio, the North Sea by submarine 
cable, Holland and Germany by land cable, 
and the Baltic Sea by submarine cable—and 
all this cost only $51 for three minutes. 

Wonders will never end! 


ea 


oe 


RECENT study from the Bureau of Edu- 
cation is authority for the following 
figures, the “High School Quarterly” tells us: 
“Although only a century old, high school 
enrollment has reached approximately 4,000,000 
pupils. Estimating the number of persons in 
the United States of high school age (those 
of ages 15, 16, 17, and 18), as 7,779,070 for 
1926, these schools have enrolled 48.2 per cent 
of those who might be expected to attend high 
schools. Private high schools and preparatory 
departments of higher institutions enroll an- 
other 4.8 per cent, so that 53 per cent of all 
pupils of high school age are now enrolled in 
secondary schools. The public high school will 
continue to grow, but probably at a rate more 
nearly that of the growth of population. 

“The number of graduates from high schools 
during the school year 1925-26 shows increases 
over the 1920 figures of 110 per cent of boys 
and 74.2 per cent for girls. While more girls 
than boys graduate from high school, more 
boys than girls attend college. The percentages 
of the 1926 graduates who attended some col- 
lege during 1926 are 37.4 for boys and 27.8 
for girls. 

“For 1925, 12,445 public high schools re- 
ported 396,003 graduates, of which number 
126,782 went to college in 1926, and 54,246 
others attended some other institution.” 
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Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


A Thought for the New Year 


Emerson has said “Thou shalt be paid exactly for what thou hast done, no more, no 


less.” 
no less 
you approach your study now. 


S we take up our practice of shorthand 
A writing in this new year we find our- 
selves nearer to the goal for which we 
re striving—indeed, for many of us it is only 
. few months away! The enthusiasm that you 
felt when you first approached the subject may 
have abated in a measure, especially if you 
found the study and practice more difficult than 
you anticipated; but, on the other hand, the 
difficulties you encountered in attacking it have 
for the most part been overcome now, and 
henceforth you will have smooth sailing. 


A Word from Mr. Gregg 


3ut to attain your ambition you must persist 
in practising intelligently and correctly, and 
you should bring enthusiasm to your work. As 
Mr. Gregg has said: 


If you approach the subject with enthusiasm for it, 
with the aim in view of perfecting yourself in it for 
the sheer joy of achievement, without thought of the 
iItimate results, your success is assured 

But it is well to put one reservation on your en 
thusiasm. The demand is for stenographers—not 
merely those who have a smattering of the art. The 
lemand is for super-skill; for the stenographer who 
knows and can do. Business men today work under 
higher pressure than ever before. They want things 
lone quickly—but done right the first time. There 
is no time for practice and experiment. That must be 
done in school. You can enter the business world 
only when ready for work; ready to take hold intelli- 
gently; ready with high technical skill, initiative, and 
brains. The little details of your profession must be 
at your fingers’ ends. You must be the finished 
product; not the raw material. 

Those who will win the really great prizes in the 
stenographic field will be those who regard shorthand 
1s a profession worthy of their best thoughts and 
their best efforts. Some of the most prominent men 
and women in commercial and professional life today 
got their start in the world through the opportunities 
that shorthand offered. But they were invariably 
geod stenographers FIRST. They threw their whole 
energy into becoming experts in the profession they 


So with shorthand you will get out of it only as much as you put inio i 
and what you do get out of it will depend very largely upon the attitude with which 


no more 


had selected, and the habit formed of doing things 
well extended to all their other activities. The result 
was that when the bigger opportunities came they 
were ready for them. Their skill in shorthand and 
typewriting had attracted the attention of tl 
up, and they were given opportunities that were denied 
those with less skill, Indifference is the greatest 
stumbling block to your success 


se higher 


Have a Definite Standard 


The Annual O. G. A. Contest, which aims 
to bring to the attention of the professional 
world super-writers of shorthand, will 
draw to a close. Faithful practice of the fol- 
lowing drills will enable you to bring execu 
tional skill and analytical thoroughness to your 
contest practice and will bring nearer to reali- 
zation your dream of winning distinction not 
only.in this contest but in your profession. 
The importauce of having a definite standard 
by which to measure the results of your effori 
is inestimable, and the drills here are your 
standards. 

People who know what they are working for 
are the people who accomplish things. The 
drifter is shipwrecked; the planner and doer 
arrives. Let me leave with you just a little 
thought that comes to me in the form of a story 
told of Mr. John A. Hill, the multi-millionaire 
railroad man. 


soon 


A True Story 


A quarter of a century ago, or a bit more, 
John A. Hill was the engineer of a freight 
train in the Colorado mountains. One day, 
while the train waited on a siding, both he 
and his fireman leaned from the cab and gazed 
dreamily at the distant mountain tops. The 
fireman spoke first. 

“What are you 
he asked. 


dreaming about, John?” 
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“I was dreaming that I’m going to have a 
million dollars some day,” answered the en- 
gineer. “What are you dreaming about?” 

“Oh, I was dreaming that I'll write a book 
some day,” answered the fireman. 

The story is true. The fireman told it. His 
name was Cy Warman, and he published his 
books—several of them, in fact—and reached 
the hearts of millions by his songs. 


You Can Make Your Dream Come True 


Thus the dreams of those young dreamers 
came true. And just so your dream will come 
true if you plan your work for this new year 
and work that plan faithfully until the accom- 
plishment of your ideal. 


Are You Sitting Lazily? 


That an incorrect position of the body at 
the desk or table is a hindrance to rapid writing 
seems obvious enough not to require any 
lengthy discussion here, and yet I have seen 
students loll back in their seats, their left arm 
thrown across the back or propped up on a 
corner of the desk to afford a resting place 
for the head, feet spread out in the aisles or 
stretched lazily under the seat just ahead— 
students in such an attitude trying to write 
shorthand. The natural result follows—char- 

‘acters are scrawly and spread all over the 
page, instead of being written small and com- 
pactly. Other students will sit tensely hunched 
up over their desks, feet locked together, chin 
down so close to the desk as to appear to be 
resting on the notebook, hand tightly gripping 
the pencil, and jaw working grimly as they 
laboriously draw each outline. Slow, cramped 
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movement and thick, shaky lines are the result. 
Sit comfortably erect and squarely before 
your desk with both feet on the floor. Do not 
lean against it. While the left forearm and 
elbow rests on the desk, the right forearm 
only should rest very lightly on the desk. Part 
of the weight of the body will be on the left 
arm while you are writing with the right. 
Place the left hand at the top of your notebook 
with the thumb or first finger inserted beneath 
the page in such a way as to enable you to 
move the sheet up slowly as you write. It can 
then be flipped over quickly as you finish writ- 
ing without interrupting the dictator or losing 
part of the dictation. 

Hold the pen or pencil firmly, but do not 
grip it. The manner of holding your pencil 
will depend somewhat upon the habits of writ- 
ing you have acquired, but if you find a ten- 
dency to grip it too tightly, better adopt the 
method of holding it advocated by your long- 
hand penmanship teacher. 

While the body should be self-supporting, 
so as to lift the weight as much as possible 
from the arms, the muscles should be relaxed 
to the point of suppleness. One of the most 
common faults is the habit of resting the weight 
of the body largely on the right forearm. 
With the arm thus pinned down, a free move- 
ment of arm and hand is impossible, and the 
writer soon becomes tired. In order to write 
rapidly, all weight must be removed from the 
right forearm and rest only lightly on the left 
arm. With nothing to obstruct the freedom of 
movement of the right hand, speed is acquired 
more quickly. 

So much for that. Now let us commence the 
actual work of writing. 


Penmanship Studies—IV 


(Continuing the series from the December issue) 


RILL 25 is excellent as a warming-up ex- 

ercise on the combinations we have already 
encountered, and will serve also to determine 
whether or not you are maintaining proper 
curvature and uniform slant. Retrace with 
your pencil the forms in the plate, then transfer 
them to the page of your notebook, always 
writing smoothly, freely, and swiftly, using the 
“get-away” stroke at the end of each char- 
acter. 


Drill Twenty-Five 


There are two faults commonly indulged by 
beginners in writing these combinations: The 
first is to put a sweeping tail on /, usually 
pulling the stroke from left to right instead of 
keeping it uniform in slant with the rest of the 
characters and stopping as soon as the curve 
is completed; the other is to start by pulling 
f from left to right instead of right to left. If 
your copy of this drill has the appearance of 
being written with a backhand motion, it is 
because you are doing one or both of these 
things. Turn your notebook upside down, and 
if your notes read the same, with the exception 
that the first line reads kb and vr instead of kp 
and fr, your writing is pretty certain to be 
well done. Try to acquire the same fluency 
in writing these combinations that you have 
in writing others. They are simple and should 
give you no particular trouble. 
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Joining Circles Outsids the Angle 


A circle between / or r and v or f is written 
on the outside, but must not interfere with the 
slant of curves or smooth joining. An im- 
portant point to keep in mind is that the hori- 
zontal curve begins at or a little before the 
point where the circle closes with the down- 
stroke to insure keeping it in a level plain. 


Drill Twenty-Six 


Ge Ee Rage? ee, 
of ot ot od oe oe 
oD 4 ar 22 


abs dwal- 


Study the illustrations in Drill 26 before 
you commence writing, then retrace the char- 
acters a few times just to fix in your mind the 
proper motion involved before attempting to 
imitate the forms by writing them in your note- 


Drill Twenty-Seven 


Tlf a 
nih 24 
we ae 


paw 


” ae , 
bil J 


(o- ao 


na 


The habits of joining, which it is hoped the 
preceding drill began, will be fixed more firmly 
by the precision practice offered in Drill 27. 
Notice that if & or g were cut off completely in 
kap or gap, Drill 27, ap would be an example 
of perfect execution; also, that if r and / were 
sliced off fal, val, etc., fa and va would still be 
well joined. The slant should be the same as 
when these characters are written alone, and 
the pen or pencil must be lifted as soon as the 
curve is completed. Watch your slant! 


Review Practice Words 


The words given in Drill 28 serve for review 
practice of kp with and without an intervening 
circle, reversed curves of equal and unequal 
length, and the f joinings. 
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Drill Twenty-Eight 
ok ks oe 
- P i , ? 
x Be a, - 


) ) 2 


C.. ¢ 4 ‘ 


~ 


accompany, cap, creep, gap, grape, gab, grab, cab, 
crab, fill, fickle, fear, cheery, Peary, fail, fowl, fare, 
faker, fame 


joth study and practice are required to 
enable you to write these words swiftly. Slant 
and proportion must be carefully observed. 


Drills on Downstrokes 


In Drills 29 and 30—note, by the way, that 
Drill 30 is Drill 29 turned upside down and 
backwards, the reversal affording a new set 
of combinations for practice—we have two new 
characters—ch and j. They are written down- 
ward, should be made straight and joined to 
other strokes smoothly without a break in 
the movement. 


Drill Twenty-Nine 


ULISILIE 
I ee ee hae a 


A 


SLI SS if {fff 


Note the modification of , b, f, and v when 
joined to m, d, or forward characters. 


Drill Thirty-One 


f 


GOS oA ¢ my 
Vesa area, ¢ 
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p= y 
Personally, I think that the most fascinating 
set of exercises we have encountered up to this 


time is contained in the drills we are now 
studying, especially those in Drills 31 and 32. 


Drill T hirty-1 wo 


C xf 
( 


px Z 
7 FJ) 7) 7» 


Note again that by turning your notebook 
upside down the exercises in Drill 31 are then 
the same as those in Drill 32. 


A New Drill 


The next drill is going to be new to this 
department—we have not used it before. The 
commonest combinations in it are bf and vb— 
before, behalf, and the phrase have been; never- 
theless, all of the exercises should be practised 
until you can write them smoothly and cor- 
rectly with one impulse of the pen, maintaining 
uniform slant. 


Drill Thirty-Three 


IS PLES 
FISSIIIS 
Vf APG 
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ie ) 
£ , 4 ’ io ae 
CLEA Be, 


You must not pause in the middle of this 
blend even when inserting a vowel. At first 
you may have to slow up a bit in order to fit 
the circle up snugly to the junction, but a few 
trials will enable you to write the entire com 
bination smoothly and swiftly, lifting the pen 
only when the entire outline is completed. 


Now Try Some S's 


To throttle down to the fine precision writing 
Drill 34, will be somewhat ol 
a relief after trying to control the writing of 
such combinations as those found in the pre- 
ceding exercise. You are the artist, now, who, 
having completed the larger objects on his 
canvas requiring large sweeps of the brush, 
picks up a fine hair brush and commences the 
minute work on intricate little lacy patterns. 
His success in accomplishing this job is what 
marks him the professional artist. 
as short as you can write it, and should join 
other characters smoothly, without a pause at 
the junction. It must be uniform in slant with 
other downward strokes. If you count as you 
write these drills, the first count should be so 
short and quick that it is scarcely audible 
one-7WO—get the idea? If you are pro 
nouncing the letters, say s'p-b not s-p-b. 


necessitated by 


S is just 


Drill Thirty-Four 


CLLEL LALA S727 T7IF7 


st OD ob iP ks 
; »_ ) <<. 
a , a= 


/ 
ay ty < 7 Tr 


we i 
of 
roy 
{$f 
Three points must be kept in mind as you 
write: S is very short before and after strokes ; 
it should be joined smoothly and quickly with- 
out a pause at the point of joining; it must be 
uniform in slant with the other characters. 
Now as to formation, notice that s is made 
like a longhand comma without the dot at the 
beginning—a miniature p or f, and like its 
grown-up brothers the clockwise s has the 


deeper curve at the beginning and the counter- 
clockwise s has the deeper curve at the end. 
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Drill Thirty-Five 


When s is written before downstrokes the 
downstrokes rest on the line of writing. Uni- 
formity in this respect makes reading easier, 
even though in rapid writing s becomes a 
little longer than it ought to be. And _ that 
compels me once again to state that s must be 
made short, a mere “tick” as it were, and not 
any longer than the depth of the hook vowel 
which we shall study next. A well-sharpened 
pencil or a pen will make easier the writing of 
these small characters. 


Drill Thirty-Six 


Now let us put the circles in and still keep 
s short and uniform in slant. We are giving 
a lot of space to these little characters this 
month, but observation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of papers prompts us to say that they 
are the most frequently abused characters in 
the shorthand alphabet ! 


Mating Good Hooks 


The principal thing to remember about the 
writing of the hooks is that they must be made 
small, deep, and narrow, and the sides must 
be parallel in slant and not quite circular in 
formation. Slice the o-hook down through the 
center and you have a curve somewhat like s 


Drill Thirty-Seven 


Cyv QAAAAAAAAAMMMAMMMMAAE sb c 
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Write hooks deep and narrow and be sure 


you do not make hooks for s’s! 


Drill Thirty-Eight 


The o-hook is turned on its side betore n, m 
and /, but still retains the same form and 


size. 


Drill Thirty-Nine 


pole, pore, bore ball, faun foam, vwolle 
polish, grow, wrote, rope, roam 


oal, toll, tore, tone, roll, dome, jot, dodge, 1oq 


knoll, moan 


Drill 39 affords review practice of the o-hook 
combinations. The bottom of the hook is 
rounded out, not pointed, and it must not be 
permitted to sprawl open at the top. 


The OO-Hook 


Drill 40 is the upper part of the little ellip 
tical figure of which o was the lower part 
Note that the top of this hook likewise is 
rounded out. Write it deep and narrow and 


keep the sides parallel. 
Drill Forty 


Ct >> 


*?>???????????????? 
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Check exercises on line three, back on page 
233. If your pen is not under good control, 
the hooks will look like k, the & like g, etc. 
Watch your writing! 


Drill Forty-One 


The oo-hook is turned on its side after n, m, 
and k and g when followed by r or /. Note 
that it keeps its form and size in this position 
it is still deep and narrow. 


Word Practice 


We said once before that an open-mouthed 
hook may some day result in a transcript 
that will make you feel as stupid as the town 
“simp” looks with his open-mouthed stare— 
and so it will! 


Drill Forty-Two 
hha ha ASO A 


a’ Metin 
=” Cass — / ’ 


ass eS ae 


a 
> 


, ie ll 


———— 


————— 


route, 
loop, 


purr, pull, burrow, fur, flutter, grew, group, 
loon, moon, noon, cull, tune, dumb, jut, duck, 
shrill, shore, hum, come 


Drill 42 gives you an opportunity to try 
your pen on the various hook combinations to 
be encountered in your work. We are dis- 
pensing with the speed drill this month because 
we know that after practising all the other 
drills given here you have become so swift the 
winged Pegasus in action will look like a 
“slow-up” of a horse race in a movie beside 
the speed with which you are able to execute 
shorthand! It won't be long now before you, 
like Mr. Swem, will have to use talcum powder 
to keep from skidding off the paper—we do 
not know what else he uses the powder for! 
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You are free to ask questions about these 
drills if you want to, and you may send to me 
for criticisms and suggestions any of the drills 
with which you may experience difficulty, in 
order that you may overcome any little idio- 
syncrasies in your writing before you send 
your final contest specimen to us. Pick out the 
words in the contest copy that you find hard 
to write, and practise them along with the 
drills. 


October Honorable Mention 


Miss Georgina Thielman, a student at the 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, 
has the distinction of winning Honorable Men- 
tion on the October drills. Out of a good club 
of specimens of drills submitted for criticism 
by Sister M. Jane, the teacher of the class, 
Miss Thielman’s specimen is the best in point 
of form, fluency, proportion, and spacing. We 
wish that the writing had been done in ink so 
that we could have reproduced it here. It is 
one of the most beautiful examples of student 
notes we have seen. She should produce a 
splendid Contest specimen with the additional 
practice she will have had before the closing 
date March 15! 


, 
‘Ar 


7 
Interesting Specimens 


MONG the very excellent typewriting 

clubs received for Senior O. A. T. Cer- 
tificates, was one from St. Mary’s of the 
Mount School, Helena, Montana. Ten stu- 
dents submitted tests and three of them won 
Honorable Mention. 

Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota, 
also sent in a good club. Miss Maybelle Hoyt, 
the teacher of the class always submits good 
work, but this recent club of papers is espe- 
cially attractive, and we congratulate her and 
her students upon the work. 

Some very fine clubs of O. G. A. tests are 
coming in, too, among them one from the 
Joseph Kohn High School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Forty-six specimens were sub- 
mitted, three of them particularly fine. Miss 
Esther Harzen and her students are to be 
commended on this work. 

And twenty-six more noteworthy O. G. A. 
specimens came in from Miss Mary Wilhite, 
representing Reitz High School at Evansville, 
Indiana. 

But particularly interesting to us is the good 
work coming to us from across the seas! A 
very fine piece of typewriting was received 
from Ruby Penketh, a student of Savalalo 
Convent, Apia, Samoa, submitted for the 
Junior O. A. T. Certificate. How many of us 
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when we see those tiny dots on the map— 
way out in the Pacific Ocean—think that there, 
too, are eager, enthusiastic students trying for 
and winning our Gregg Writer Honors while 
qualifying for the rewards to be reaped as 
professional typists and stenographers. 

Many of our soldiers stationed in China 
are members of the O. G. A.—some hundred 
or more of them having learned Gregg Short- 
hand under the instruction of that enthusiastic 
Greggite, Mrs. 
Grace E. Nor- 
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badly—but we are inserting the plate, poor 
justice as it does to the original specimen, in 
order to give you an idea of what can be done 
in a short time if you practise intelligently 
and faithfully. To start with, you must know 
how and what to write, then keep on writing 
until you become expert! 

Mrs. Norman certainly urges her students 
to keep on to that goal. She has furnished 
a room in her house on Ailsa Terrace, Race 
Course Road, 
Tientsin, North 





man. With one 
club she sub- 
mitted, Mrs. 
Norman wrote: 
— 

Miss Mericle is 
a nurse in the 
American Army. 7 LP. 
The rest are sol 
diers. Stephenson 
has been rather 
handicapped in the 
test practice by 
having to go out 
and dig trenches 
Bauknight began 
in January, com 
pleted the Manual 
in six weeks, and 
has practised hard 
on the test since to 
get a fluent style 


Those who 
won Honorable 
Mention as well 
as membership 
in the Order of 
Gregg Artists 
are: John Will- 
iam Stephenson, 
Ralph Bauk- 
night, T. Hardy, 
F. W. Robert- 


son, and Vera 
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China, for the 
exclusive use of 
“Greggites,” and 
encourages girls 
to come and read 
the Gregg 
Writer. “As an 
unofficial teach- 
er,” she asked 
this fall, “am I 
entitled to the 
Honor Roll 
mentioned in the 
September mag- 
azine?” Shecer- 
tainly is, and if 
there are any 
other teachers 
“official” or “un- 
official’’ who 
would like one 
to post the 
names of their 
O. G. A. win- 
ners before the 
class, we shall 
be glad to fur- 
nish them. A 
reproduction of 
the Honor Roll 
appears on page 


— 











Sadowsky. We 
are, greatly dis- 
appointed in the way Mr. Bauknight’s notes 
reproduced—the beautiful smooth lines and 
tapering end-strokes have thickened and broken 


235. It has, of 
course, been re- 
duced in size there. It actually measures 
7% by 12% inches, and makes an attractive 
permanent record of class prowess each year 


a nd 
The Base Line 


N answer to the question of “where to begin,” 

we are quoting from Mr. Gregg’s article 
in the September, 1916, Gregg Writer: 

“There is no ‘position writing,’ but there is 
a base line, real or imaginary, as in longhand, 
for the purpose of preserving uniformity. The 
first consonant of a word rests on or starts 
from the base line. There is an exception to 
this in the case of the small curve for s before 
downstrokes. [That exception is covered in the 


drills that you are practising this month.} 
Many students are inclined to overestimate the 
importance of just where the character goes— 
whether it should be an infinitesimal fraction 
of an inch above or below the line. It really 
does not matter! The important thing is to 
start the first consonant on or from the line. 
In the case of the straight horizontal lines, 
n and m, for the sake of clearness it is just as 
well to write them a little above the ruled line.” 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to b a Member: Practise 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail! one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 


Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only unfil 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 




















No fee is charged for speed tests. 





Here is a picturesque description 
by Charles S. Brooks, of the quaint 
English town of Rye, for your first 
test of the new year. 


Rye is a town where the streets rise so 
steep that a pedestrian upon the hill is always 
short of breath, where houses have leaded 
windows on the sidewalk with glimpses inside 
of pewter and brass candlesticks, of generous 
fireplaces and the smoky beams of ancient 
hospitality. Often there is a step or so down 
to their front doors, as if in curiosity the 
street had acquired the habit of standing up 
on tiptoe with nose pressed against the glass 
for a better view of these friendly rooms 

It is a crowded town. No house is large. 
They sit close, with cramped elbows against 
their neighbors. No street is wider than the 
necessity of a lazy traffic. The sidewalk of 
the high street may hold two persons side by 
side, but on lesser streets if two companions 
walk together one of them must straddle the 
gutter or go behind. 


0. A. T. 


Junior Test 


The following selection of Ellen 
Louise Brinkman’s makes appropri- 
ate material for the plain copy test 
this month—This Is My Daily 
Pledge. Be sure to include both title 
and author's name, and watch your 
margins. Better use single space. 


I will meet the dawn with a brave and 
confident enthusiasm: a smile upon my lips 
and a song in my heart. 

I will not become excited or discouraged 
because there are shadows on the ground, or 
clouds gathering on the horizon. 

I will do my work as I have never done 
it before, with willing hand and alert brain 
I will put something of myself into it before 
it leaves my hand, for as I work, so am I 

I will look out upon the whole universe 
with contentment and pride—glad for the day 
and proud that I am here. 

My neighbor shall be my friend in thought 
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and deed, my tongue will not deny them nor 
my hand stay them. 

My job shall be the work shop for my best 
effort. I shall do all that I can and give all 
that I have to make my effort a success in 
every way. 

My home shall be the abiding place. 

In short, in this day that is mine, I will do 
my very best. 

I shall move on to the eventide knowing 
that as I cross this tiny bit of eternity I shall 
make progress. At night | shall sleep and 
dream that I may do even better on the morrow. 


Senior Test 


Suppose you are an investment 
house stenographer as you type these 
tests. Paragraph and arrange Part I 
ona single page—the table of Partial 
Payments Plan data (Part Il) on 
a separate sheet. 


Part I 


THE DIMES AND NICKELS YOU 
WASTE WILL START YOU. Great for- 
tunes have been made from the dimes and 
nickels that people like you and your neighbor 
throw away. Try putting aside for one month 
the nickels that you would otherwise spend for 
trifles thin as air—ice cream sodas, the three 
or four more cigars than you should smoke 
in a day—choose your own item that you will 
deny yourself for one month, and see how fast 
the dimes and nickels pile up. Every man and 
woman who is earning anything at all, can put 
aside $7.78 a month, and you can become a 
saver and investor in the highest type of bonds 
for as little as that—bonds which are bought 
by the biggest trust companies and banks for 
income. TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. You 
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can start with $10, $20, $30, whatever you feel 
that you can afford. We do not advocate start- 
ing with an investment that is going to cramp 
you to pay for, but it is well to remember that 
7% interest is an earning on your savings that 
it may be impossible to obtain before the year 
is gone, and whatever Blank Company’s First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds you contract for 
at this time, will pay you the full 7% until 
their maturity, or ‘in other words until the 
principal is paid back to you. When you have 
thoroughly digested just what this means to 
you, you WILL fill in and mail us the Order 
Form for all the bonds you can afford to pay 
for during the year ahead. 


Part II 


Read the copy carefully and jot 
down a rough draft of the figures 
before you start typing, in order to 
be able to use your tabulator keys. 


First Column: Amount of Investment— 
$100.00, $200.00, etc., up to $1,000.00 ; $1,500.00, 
$2,000.00, $2,500.00, $3,000.00, $4,000.00, 
$5,000.00 (stxteen lines in all). Col. 2: Initial 
Payment—$10.00, $20.00, etc. (one-tenth of 
total investment in each case). Col. 3: Monthly 
Investment Payment—$7.50 on the $100 invest- 
ment; $15.00 on the $200 investment, etc. (in- 
creasing $7.50 for each $100 increase in invest- 
ment). Col. 4: Monthly Interest Payment—$.28 ; 
$.56; $.84; $1.12; $1.40; $1.68; $1.96; $2.24; 
$2.52 ; $2.80 ; $4.20; $5.60 ; $7.00; $8.40; $11.20; 
$14.00. Col. 5: Total Monthly Payment— 
$7.78; $15.56; $23.34, etc. (totals of columns 3 
and 4). Col. 6: Interest Received Each Year 
on Total Investment—$7.00, $14.00, $21.00, 
$28.00, $35.00,- $42.00, $49.00, $56.00, $63.00, 
$70.00, $105.00, $140.00, $175.00, $210.00, 

280.00, $350.00. 


ae 
Club Prizes 


0.G. A. 


Bronze Pin 


Reta LeBlanc, Mount Saint 
Vincent School, Halifax, 


Lols McCauley, Los Angeles 
Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Los Angeles, 


Awards 


Milton Union 
Milton, 


Gladys Erbs, 
High School, 
Wisconsin 


Earlston Rothenhoefer, Fred- 
erick High School, 


Frederick, Maryland 


Nova Scotia 

Mae MacDonald, St. Patrick's 
Girls’ High School, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia 

Cecile Horpel, Windom High 
School, Windom, Min- 
nesota 

Sarah Lichtenstein, Hebrew 
Technical School for 
Girls, New York City 

Bessie Nicholls, Glenwood- 
Woodlawn Collegiate, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


Canada 

Barney Foust, Lead High 
School, Lead, South 
Dakota 


California 

Mary E. Horn, The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Adelaide Darling, St. Joseph's 
Industrial School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Fredrie Adcock, Yuma High 
School, Yuma, Colorado 

Clara Fitense, Colby High 
School, Colby, Wisconsin 

Harold Shumaker, Spencer 
High Spencer, 


Iowa 

Viola Anderson, St. James 
High School, St. James, 
Minnesota 


Orpha Sanger, Alexander High 
School, Nekoosa, Wis- 
consin 

Esther Nielsen, Memorial 
High School, Middleboro, 
Massachusetts 

Grace Forschner, Universal 
Institute, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 

Alice Walsh, Madonna High 
School, Aurora, Illinois 

Victor Dugas, St. Jean-Bap- 
tiste School, Lynn, 
Massachusetts 

Bernice Peterson, Albia High 
School, Albia, lows 


Anna Lucas, Greensburg High 
School, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Freda Stevnezer, Senior High 

. New Britain, 
Connecticut 

Louise Culbertson, 
High School, 
South Dakota 

Audrey Kennedy, 
High School, 
Mills, Maine 

Edna L. Ristow, Wisconsin 
Rapids High School, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis- 
consin 


Deadwood 
Deadwood 


Merrill 
Smyrna 
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Marion A. Watson, Tour- 
tellotte Memorial High 
School, North Grosvenor- 
dale, Connecticut 

Mildred Pease, Bulkeley High 
School, Hartford, Con- 
necticut 

Loulse Piano, Staunton Com- 
munity High School, 
Staunton, Illinois 

Harry Stephens, Welch's Busi- 
ness College, Ol) City, 
Pennsylvania 

Jenny Pitroff, Monroe High 
School, Monroe, Michi- 


gan 

Sybil Adams, Senior High 
School, Arkansas City, 
Kansas 

Cora M. Smith, Lansingburgh 
High School, Troy, New 
York 

Dorothy Ehlert, Huntley High 
School, Huntley, Illinois 

Esther Krewson, State Teach- 
ers College, Kearney, 
Nebraska 

Ruth Adams, Huntington High 
School, Huntington, In- 
diana 

Emma Mueller, St. Joseph 
High School, Bellevue, 
lowa 

Lewis Fryen, Pottstown High 
School, Pottstown, Penn- 
sylvania 

Stephen E. Wagner, South 
Milwaukee High School, 
South Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Bernadine Kaufman, Bloom 
ington High School, 
Bloomington, Lllinois 

Margaret Donohue, St. Jo 
seph's Academy, St 
Paul, Minnesota 

Gladys Reed, Huntington Park 
High School, Huntington 
Park, California 

Gretchen Snyder, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Dorothy Charvat, John Adams 
High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Tyne Lystila, Ontonagon High 
School, Ontonagon, Mich- 
igan 

Jean Ashby, Glendale Union 
High School, Glendale, 
California 

Emma Daniels, Grove City 
College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania 

Helen Schmitt, St. Agnes 
Commercial School, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

Alice C. Bentz, State Normal 
School, Trenton, New 
Jersey 

Novella McCants, 
Business College, 
porila, Kansas 

Margaret Beck, Hillyard High 
School, Spokane, Wash- 
ington 

Frances Hickok, Marysville 
High School, Marysville, 
Kansas 

Elizabeth Mitchum, Tubman 
High School, Augusta, 
Georgia 

Lyla Henke, Stewartville High 
School, Stewartville, 
Minnesota 

Melda McLane, Lander, 
Wyoming 


Emporia 
Em- 


Honorable Mention 


Mary Casey, The J. W. H 
Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
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Margaret Tiemann, H. Catho- 
Iie Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Marie Mahlem, Catholic Girls’ 
High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Cecelia Madden, Catholic 
Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Marie B. Lump, Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 


Lucile Nelson, Moorhead High 
School, Moorhead, Min 
nesota 

Dorothy Miller, Medford High 
School, Medford, Wis- 
consin 

Annabelle Sackmann, Medford 
High School, Medford, 
Wisconsin 

Alice Hinkel, Medford High 
School, Medford, Wiscon- 
sin 

Anna Heimerl, St. Ann's 
School, Buffalo, New York 


Plate for the 
November O.G. A. Test 


—e 
a ? 


hrs 


Helen R. Daly, Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 

Ferry! Garvin, Moorhead High 
School, Moorhead, Min- 


nesota 

Cally Berrigan, Moorhead 
High School, Moorhead, 
Minnesota 


Pr 


Bernice M. Blaszizyk, Alver- 
nia High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Loulse Schenk, Lake Linden 
High School, Lake Lin 
den, Michigan 

Elvie G. Oysti, Lake Linden 
High School, Lake Lin- 
den, Michigan 
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Mary Ball, St. Ann's School, 
Buffalo, New York 
Margaret Lackner, St. Ann's 
School, Buffalo, New 

York 

Geneva Hinkle, Riverside 
Business College, River- 
side, California 

Amy Gorwalz, Monroe High 
School, Rochester, New 
York 

Grace Berry, High 

Commerce, 

York 

Kurilecz, High School 

of Commerce, Yonkers, 

New York 

Nellie Green, San Jose Secre- 
tarial School, San Jose, 
California 

Michael Maddatoni, High 
School of Commerce, 
Yonkers, New York 

Evelyn Conkey, High School 
of Commerce, Yonkers, 
New York 

Sophie Honia, High School of 
Commerce, Yonkers, New 
York 

Florence Eklund, Central High 
School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota 

E. Collins, Moser College, 
Chicago, lilinois 

Frank Mathe, St. Vincent 

Oshkosh, Wis- 


School of 
Yonkers, New 


Anna 


School, 
consin 
Juliet Cornwell 


School, 


Senior High 
Beaumont, Texas 
O'Neal, Dickinson 
County Community 
School, Chapman 
Kathryn Plotnicky 
High School, 
Minnesota 
Esther M. Auerbach, Moser 
College, Chicago, Illinois 
Walter Lee, McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


John 
High 
Kansat 
Central 
Duluth 


O. A. T. Awards 


‘ 


Bronze Pin 


Marjorie Eggen, Central High 
School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota 

Marte Hobelsberger, St. Ag- 

nes Commercial School, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

May Martin, High 

School, St. Agatha, 

Maine 

Antoinette Masse, 8t 
Academy, Lowell, 
chusetts 

Stephen Dorcich, Union High 

School, Santa Clara, 

California 

Hall, High School 

Cambridge, Maryland 

Marion Webb, High School, 
Elgin, Lllinois 

Inez Patterson, High School, 
Bloomfield, Missouri 

Dorothy Smith, High School, 
South Whitley, Indiana 

Margaret Reiter, St. Joseph's 
High School, Fremont, 
Ohio 

Margaret Brewer, Good Shep 
herd Convent, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Frances Reeser, State Normal 
College, Bowling Green, 
Ohte 


Mary 


Louls 
Massa 


Ruth 
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St. Peter's Gordon Trotter, State Teachers Rosemary Hackett, Iimmacu- Esther W. Ramsey, California 


Newark, New College, Maryville, Mis late Conception Academy, College of Commerce 


souri Washington, D. C. Long Beach, California 


Gwendoline Hopley, High Margaret Anderson, High Fern Davis, High School, (72.2, net, no errors) 


Tekamah, Ne- School, Colorado Springs, Cherryvale, Kansas 


’ Ellen Bergquist, Horace Mann 
Caterade High School, Biwabik, 


Clearance Harris, High School, Nina E. Pink, High School, 

Milo, Maine Cambridge, Maryland C. T. Awards Miienesste (71.6, net 
Catholic High Zella O'Brien, St. Jean- 
Altoona, Penn- Baptiste Seheool, Lynn, Esther MeDaniel, Carbon Margaret MecNell, Federal 


2 errors) 


Massachusetts County High School, Redd Business College, Regina 
High School, Einer Erickson, High School, Lodge, Montana (73.1, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Missourt Harvard, Nebraska net, 5 errors) (T1.7, met, 4 errors 


Business Letters 
Collection Correspondence 


(From Gardner's ‘Constructive Dictation,” pages 115, 116, 117, letters 5, 2, and 4) 
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URING the 
ID) pasteight 
years Peru 


has made rapid 
strides towards com- 
petition with other 
countries in South 
America in commer- 
cial progress. Almost 
incredible changes 
have been wrought 
since Sefor Leguia took the presidential 
reins for the advancement of education 
and higher civilization of the people. When 
he took the Presidency in 1919, the roads 
for automobile traffic in Lima and else- 
where were in a deplorable state. Since that 
time, however, through the effectual efforts 
of the committee of public works, all the prin- 
cipal streets in Lima have been asphalted on 
proper concrete foundations, and the city pre 
sents a very different appearance to that of 
July, 1919. Moreover, we have two long 
avenues connecting Miraflores—a seaside resi- 
dential place—and Callao with the metropolis. 
A toll was collected on each of these avenues 
for a period following construction, but the 
road to Miraflores, namely Avenida Leguia, 
has long since paid for itself, and is now an 
open road. A small toll is still charged for 
usage of the Lima-Callao Avenue. 

In addition to roads, we now have better 
sanitation in the 
city and sub- 





The Port of Callas 
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A Brief Glimpse of Peru 


By a Fellow-Greggite 





One has only to per- 
ceive the happy coun- 
tenances of the ma- 
jority of people, as 
one traverses the 
streets here, to real- 
ize that healthy oc 
cupation makes for 
the happiness of man, 
leaving less time for 
worthless living. This is true the world over! 

The Peruvian is loquacious, generous, and a 
shrewd business man, ready to inculcate new 
ideas—hence the easy adaptation to the new 
regime under President Leguia. It is to be 
expected that many of the deportees of 1919 
will receive a tremendous shock when they 
return and behold their country so far advanced 
in such a relatively short period. 

Lima, some seven miles from the coast, is 
subject to heavy mists, usually at night, during 
the winter, that is from June to September 
Light rain falls also. As an enjoyable climate 
nothing could be better, but in view of the fact 
that we never have real dry cold weather, 
foreigners used to cold bracing winters find it 
rather enervating 

I am sending a few photo post cards to give 
a view of Callao Bay and one or two of the 
principal streets in Lima. (A number of im 
provements have been made since these were 
taken.) In the 
left-hand corner 


, 
| getting their chance. 
| 





urbs. Many six- ' 
story buildings 
now form sil- 
houettes at sun- 
set, and sunrise 
tinges many new 
and artistic pla- 
zas. By the in- 
version of much 
foreign capital, 
work has been 
created for the 
energetic Peru- 
vians, proving 
that what was 
once considered 
an idle race is 
not such a hive 
of drones after 
all, and the will- 
ing Ones are now 











| of the first street 
scene appears 
the Edificio Ital- 
ia, the ground 
floor of which 
is occupied by 
the National 
City Bank of 
New York; at 
the right the 
high Edificio 
Wiese, which 
occupies quite 
one-third of a 
block each way, 
and, in the dis- 
tance, the dome 
of the “El Co- 
merico” build- 
ing. The second 
picture shows 
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the principal street of Lima, with La Merced 
Church in the distance. Now, however, the 
busses are not allowed down this thoroughfare, 
only private cars. Lighting installations regu- 
late the traffic at the cross corners. 

Whilst I have travelled almost round the 
Continent, from England round the Straits of 
Magellan to Peru and from Lima to Liver- 
pool via the Panama Canal, I have done very 
little moving round in this country beyond the 
immediate surroundings of Lima. I did go 
ashore at Salaverry and from there to Trujillo, 
having an exciting run by automobile along the 
shore against time and tide, on my last trip 
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time, here is a picture of a bridge between Lima 
and the Mountain Terminus, on the Central 
Railway. At either end of the bridge is a 
tunnel and between there is a drop of several 
thousand feet. The other view will give an 
idea of the present system of carrying minerals 
in parts of the mountain district. The llama is 
a very proud animal, and it is said that if 
loaded with more than a certain weight it will 
lie down and refuse to get up, no matter what 
beating it receives. Folks declare these animals 
have a trade union. 

Apart from Peru, I have travelled in France 
Belgium, and Holland. The trip from Eng- 


home, but apart 


from 
know Peru only by general knowledge. 


these little jaunts I 


I shall 


prepare for you sometime a brief sketch of 


some little “Paseo” I have taken here. 


Mean- 


land via the Magellan Straits was very in- 


teresting, touching ports 


in France, Spain, 


Portugal, Cape Verde Islands, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Faulkland Islands, Chile, and Peru. 








Alida W. Ackerman, Grand 
Rapids Commercial Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids 

Ebba A. Ekland, High School, 
Ishpeming 

Isabell Senecal, High School, 
Lake Linden 

Sister Mary Seraphia, Sacred 
Heart High School, 
Laurium 

Sister M. Lidwina and Sister 
M. Mercedes, Baraga 
High School, Marquette 

Esther Krueger, High School, 
Mount Clemens 

A. E. Howell, Howell's School 
of Business, Muskegon 

Dale Case, Wilson School, 
Muskegon 

Dorothy Hodgins, High School, 
Otsego 

Maude Murphy, High School, 
Port Huron 

Minnesota 

Edith M. Johnson, High 
School, Breckenridge 

Lucile Souba, Denfeld High 
School, Duluth 

Henrietta M. Peacha, Central 
High School, Duluth 

Gladys Dodge, High School, 
Luverne 

Sella V. Nelson, Minnehaha 
Academy, Minneapolis 

R. C. Ekberg, Central High 
School, Montevideo 


a a 


Typical Peruvian Mountain Scenery 
Poo 
Our Annual Roll of Honor 
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Minna Voelker, Junior Col- 
lege, Rochester 

Mary A. Almeter, High 
School, St. Cloud 

Sister M. Jane, College of St. 
Benedict, St. Joseph 

School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
St. Paul 

Sister Laurena, St. Joseph's 
Academy, St. Paul 

Pearl Swanson, High School, 
Stambaugh 

Missouri 

Ethel Herrell, High School, 
Butler 

G. C. Rude, Rude’s Business 
College, Carthage 

Chioe Jordan, David H. Hick- 
man High School, Co- 
lumbia 

Alma Bremerman, High 
School, Dexter 

Grace Borland, Westport High 
School, Kansas City 

Mary E. Mcintyre, Kirksville 
Business College, Kirks- 
ville 


Miriam Schwarz, High School, 


Richmond 

Sister Mary Remigia, St. 
Alphonsus High School, 
St. Louls 

Josephine Johnson, High 
School, Warsaw 

Isabelle Denham, Webb City 
High School, Webb City 


Montana 


Mrs. Carrie T. Russell, Park 
County High School, 
Livingston 

Walter M. Griffin, High 
School, Winnett 


New Hampshire 


Edith Brackett, Stevens High 
School, Claremont 

Hazel E. Balch, High School, 
Dover 


New Jersey 


Addie M. L. Cummins, Dover 
High School, Dover 
Mrs. Esther A. King, High 
School, Irvington 

Sister M. Rita, St. Mary's 
High School, South 
Amboy 

Marian C. Johnson, Columbia 
High School, South 
Orange 


New York 


Sister Mary Carola, St. Ann's 
School, Buffalo 

Esther M. Legge, High 
School, Lockport 

Kathryn M. Sullivan, High 
Sch: Lowville 


Lottie G. Shepherd, Lansing- 
burgh High School, 
North Troy 

M. Louise Campbell, 
School, Oceanside 


High 


New Mexico 


Sister M. Gregoriana, Sacred 
Heart High School, 
Gallup 


North Dakota 


Ella Helland, High School, 
Grafton 


Obie 


Frances B. Manor, Orange 
Village School, Chagrin 


Falls 

M. H. Gehring, Southern Ohio 
Business College, Cin- 
cinnati 

Sister M. James, St. Michael 
School, Cleveland 

Sister Mary Herman, Julienne 


School, Dayton 
Golda Nan, High School, Delta 


(Continued om page 246) 
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Adelaide Humphrey, R. H 
Kinder, Margaret Lair, 
Nellie McFarland, Velma 
Miller, C. R. Spangler, 
A. M. Weldy, and Hazel 
Warner, Miami-Jacobs 
College, Dayton 

Sister Mary De Paul and 
Sister Mary Lillian, St 
Joseph High School, 
Fremont 

Sister M. Marguerite, St 
Joseph High School, 
Ironton 

Marguerite Priest, Washing- 
ton High School, Massil- 
lon 

Sister Mary Lucina, 
School, Ottoville 

Helen M. Foltz, High School, 
Pemberville 

Eunice Baks, High School, 
Rittman 

Elizabeth Smyth, High School, 
Uhrichsville 

Sister M. Adelinde, 
koneta 

Ruth Kern, High School, 
Wellsville 

Mrs. Etta B. Cross, High 
School, Wooster 


Oklahoma 


Dorothy H. Fry, Oklahoma 
College for Women, 
Chickasha 

Juanita Spangles. 

School, Dewey 

Vv. W. Evans, State 

College of Commerce, 

Miami 

Nanny Lu Miller, 
High School, 


Oregon 


Minnie E. Keeney, High 
School, Astoria 

Elsa Nilson, High School, 
Cottage Grove 

Lottie Morris, High School, 
Dallas 


High 


Wapa- 


High 


Mrs. 


Central 
Tulsa 


Pennsylvania 


Sister Mary Antonium, Cen- 
tral Catholic High 
School, Allentown 

Mary Scheetz Lehman, 
Tredyffrin-Easttown 
High School, Berwyn 

Sister M. Hugoline, Sisters 
of St. Agnes, Carnegie 

Sister Francis Leo, Mount St 
Joseph Academy, Chest- 
nut Hill 

Luella M. Bowman, Elizabeth- 
town College, Elizabeth- 
town 
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Emma W. Cloud, High 
School, Hanover 

M. Adaline Byers, Emma 
Eichleberger, James 
Parsons, Anna Read, and 
Elizabeth Regan, John 
Harris High School, 
Harrisburg 

Annie R. Royer, Derry Town- 
ship High School, 
Hershey 

Sister M. Dosithea, St. Jo- 
seph’s Convent, Lan- 
caster 

Hilda Bohner Lutz, High 
School, Lewistown 

Elizabeth Jackaway, Miriam 
Kimball, W. Jerome 
Lanning. Olive Masland, 
Jean Millick, Cella 
Sprague, and Marie 
White, Peirce School, 
Philadelphia 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. 
Leo's Convent, Tacony, 
Philadelphia 

Sister Mary Norberta, St. 
Mary School, Manayunk, 
Philadelphia 

Edythe Esbenshade, High 
School, Red Lion 

Sister Cassiana, St. Mary 
Convent, Scranton 

Elizabeth R. Aiken, M. Irma 
Allabach, Alice L. Dries- 
bauch, Sara C. Kearney, 
Jule Orr, Hattie 8. 
Purnell, J. H. Seeley, 
Edith Smith and Mary B. 
Toolan, Scranton-Lacka- 

“ wanna College, Scranton 

Sister M. Regis, St. Mary's 
School, Sharpsburg 

Amelia E. Eppley, High 
School, York 


Porte Rice 


Maria F. Gonzalez, High 
School, Humacao 


Rhode Island 


Sister St. C. M., St. Mary's 
Academy, Providence 

Brother Romeo, Mt. St. 
Charles, Woonsocket 

Maybelle V. Gee, School of 
Commercial Sciences, 
Woonsocket 


South Dakota 


F. J. Poch, High 
School, Deadwood 
Rosemary Stutz, High School, 
Gregory 
Agnes Smithback, 
School, Philip 


Mrs. 


High 


Laurence, High 
Rapid City 


Utab 


Lillian R. Smith, L. D. 8 
Business College, Salt 
Lake City 


Della M 
School, 


Vermont 


Laura Lamarre, High School, 
Bellows Falls 

Christine. E. Johnson, Whit- 
comb High School, Bethel 

Vera Drew, High School, 
Bennington 

Ruth Henderson, High School, 
Burlington 

Genevieve J. Wood, High 
School, Middlebury 

Mildred L. Kingsbury, Hart 
ford High School, White 
River Junction 


Virginia 
W. Stanley Bull, 
News 


Newport 


Washington 


Blanche E. Stineman, 
School, Bremerton 

Esther F. Lange, High School, 
Kent 

Marguerita Henderson, Union 
High School, Mt. Vernon 

Eleanor Gage, High School, 
Pasco 

Helen B. Fitchner, Broadway 
High School, Seattle 

Sister M. Perpetual Help, 
St. Anthony School, 
Seattle 

Margaret Dunlap, Hillyard 

High School, Spokane 

Kane, Northwestern 

Business College, Spo- 

kane 

Margaret A. Lapham and 
Inez E. Moore. Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma 

Hilden Goore, High School, 
Vancouver 

Gertrude Young, High 
School, Walla Walla 

Muriel T. Amey, High School 
Woodland 


High 


A. E 


Wisconsin 


Nora E. Kaven, High School, 
Antigo 

Irma Barkhausen, High 
School, Beaver Dam 

Erwa C. Jones, High School, 
Beloit 
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Evelyn Irvine, High School 
Bloomer 
Ruth M. Costello, 
School, Colby 

Bertha H. Seward. High 
School, Fort Atkinson 

Catherine Fredrickson and 
Alphonse Rinelli, Lincoln 
High School, Hurley 

Edith Porterfield, High 
School, Kaukauna 

Genevieve H. Cox, La Crosse 

Vocational School, La 

Crosse 

Mahlum, High Schoo! 

Little Chute 

Mary E. Lathrop, Central 
High School, Madison 

E. M. Douglas, Madison 
College, Madison 

G. L. Aplin, Lincoln High 
School, Manitowoc 

Karine Kjolseth, McKinley 
High School, Marshfield 

Sister M. Leonorus, St 
John’s Cathedral High 
School, Milwaukee 

Sister Mary Wilberta, St 
Francis’ Commercial 
High School, Milwaukee 

Professor H. G. Groshmann, 
Lutheran High School, 
Milwaukee 

Helen Gibson, High School, 
Oconto Falls 

N. Ruth Leader, Horlick High 
School, Racine 

Myra Fielding, High School, 
South Milwaukee 

Regina Batz, High School, 
Watertown 

Ferne Shaw, High School, 
Waukesha 

Gertrude C. Knudsen, 
School, Waupaca 

Harriet Kimball, Senior High 
School, Wauwatosa 

Lenore M. Nelson. High 
School, West Allis 

Irma R. Strese, High School, 
Wisconsin Rapids 

Marion R. Raleigh, High 
School, West Allis 


High 


Ellen 


High 


West Virginia 
L. D. Wiant, High School, 
Moundsville 
Hallie Stealey, High School, 
Weston 
R. E. Plymate, Elliott Com 
mercial School, Wheeling 


Wyoming 
Jua Wagoner, High School, 
Gebo, Wyoming 
Rosa Colegrove, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie 





Shorthand is one of those valuable accomplishments that any intelli- 


gent person can pick up, if he only has a little grit and stick-to-itiveness. 
Learn shorthand. Your time will not be wasted. And then you will 
like it—after awhile. 


—Dr. Frank Crane. 
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Would You Give Yourself a Job? 


From “Cannery Notes” 
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Till January 15— 


There is still a short time left to finish preparing those ten 
business letters that must reach us on or before January 15 
if you are to share in the distribution of that $250 cash and 
books to the value of $30 offered in the BUSINESS LETTER 
CONTEST announced in our November issue. If they have 
not already been sent to us, better prepare your letters 
today in accordance with the instructions given you in the 
November magazine. 





The fifty best sets of ten letters each will 
carry off the awards. Will yours be 
one of that prize-winning half hundred? 
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Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
d writers ambitious to enter the field 


i NE a eullll 
How, Did, and Where 


has made provision tor 





EPORTING, and especially reporting | ind because our system 
is a specialized job. It is a job them, are extraordinarily susceptible to phras 
possibilities [hey are 


the result that the reporter who has 


court, 
which the essential requirements of ing 

knowledge are simple and few, with 
they are them 
ficulty in keeping ut i the barrage of 


in short and fast, 
ill and of 
t, simple and limited as they are, 
rents calling for the very highest degree 


all at his fingertips experiences little 


the court 


ulren 
proficiency speed that is daily 
i re speed 


Because of its high degree of specialty, 
rting in court is, to coin a paradox, the easiest 
at the same time the most difficult of all 
orting To the proficient reporter, court Four Comuz om Forms of Answer 
rk is simple; to the novice, it is the hardest 

d of work, for the simple reason that court Che a 


h nfined exclusively to testimony, and \ large percentage 
he writer familiar with the secret of testi 


to containing various 
the world. By readily covered by 


that would urn him 


he didn’t possess 


nswers, too, are to i degree stereot 


ot the 

. arn i ises, | 
y there is nothing easier in I don’t know and I don’! 
token, testimony is the terror of the 


ii, 


recollect, and similar forms. Questions and an 
rt vs 


same 
qu ial in the court 


ice swers are always coll 
. 
ial 


and colloquial language is phraseable langu 


This perhaps is the greatest advantage 


Forms of Testimony Limited 
essed by the court re porter, that he is rep 


timony more than any othe ntensely colloquial speech 


follows a cut groove It 
ver and over again Che 
ge, the subject matter may var 
tails of a simple automobile accident to th with the certain result that 
infringement case, shorter and more phraseablk 
ult—but, never Thus, it is easily seer 
lows a beaten familiar with the sp« 
their evi- of his system, court 


with edited or semi-edited n 
a lawyer or a witness sp 


room, the more sure it is 


mical compounds 
the intricacies of 
less, testimony in a lawsuit f 
The attorneys must adduce wort 


nce by questions, the witnesses must answer kind of reporting 


ll is said and done, there _ porting, if he were 
lled the question an 


estions, and, when a what 1 
comparatively few ways in which to frame phras 
juestion. Answers likewise come only in a have gone a long way 
ited assortment of forms. When we come porting speed. 
ther to ask a question or the answer to it, 

re are comparatively few forms from which Phrasing Makes Testimony Speedy 


choose 


lor the most part, young reporters are give 
on solid matter, which is good 
for any kind of reporting worl 

for court. We have seen 
who were unable 
wenty per cent of 
when as 


practising 
preparation 
but it does not suffice 
fast writers on solid matter 
? 


Seven Common Questions 


Fully fifty per cent of the questions asked 

the witness stand begin with where, how, 
lid, would, will, are, or do. These are the stock to write testimony within 
forms of questions framed in English. It is im- their actual speed on other material, 
ossible to elicit information in any kind of a matter of fact the reporter whose reporting 
ase without calling upon them. Now, these skill and education has been properly rounded 
tereotyped forms, by virtue of their frequency should be able to write testimony from ten to 
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280 Words-a-Minute Championship—Testimony 


(Continued from the December issue) 
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(To be continued next month) 
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twenty per cent faster than he can write solid 
matter. When he cannot do this, it is a sign 
that he does not know his reporting phrases, 
that he has neglected the question and answer 
phrases of the system. 

It is not my contention that a mastery of 
the special reporting phrases of the system 
will alone make an expert reporter, but there 
can be no doubt that the special foundation of 
reporting consists of these very phrases. They 
should be practised as religiously as the sim- 
plest phrases that were learned for the business 
letter. Did you have should be as simple a 
phrase with the reporter as Dear Sir to the 
amanuensis in the office; he should be able 


did you see 
did you have 


will you do you 


will you say when did you 


lid you do you know 
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to write ] do not remember as automatically as 
he learned to write Yours truly. He will never 
acquire reporting ability until he does 


Fifteen Basic Groups 


As a concrete illustration, I give fifteen of 
the foundation question phrases that every re- 
porter should know as he knows the simplest 
words of his Mother Tongue 

These should serve as a beginning to the 
writer ambitious to enter the reporting ranks, 
and should be followed up by a mastery of 
the various groups to which each one of these 


phrases is but a key. These complete groups 


are found in “Reporting Shortcuts.” 


Pi 
- 7? = 


where did you 


ever 


you 


how many 


how long 


~~ 


Key to 280 Words-a-Minute Championship Testimony 
1924 N.S.R.A. Speed Contest 


[Plate for this matter appeared in the December Greg 
Writer; key to January plate will be given next month.) 


Syllable Intensity 


With Q's and A's 


Without Q’s and A's 
Number of Q’s and A's 


What is your name? A Charles Thomas. 
You live here in this city? 
No, I live in Richmond, Virginia. 
What is your profession or business? 
I am in the commission business 
Commission business? A Yes. 
Will you tell me your age? 
I am past sixty. 
How long have you been engaged in your pres 
ent occupation ? 
The last five years. 
And prior to that time what was your business? 
I kept a store in this city for a number of years 
What kind of a store? 
Groceries and meats 
Where was your store located? 
227 East Fifth Street 
Are you married? A Yes, sir. 
Have you any grown children? 
Two boys. 
Have you any personal 
the facts in this case? 

A None at all. 

Q Or have you any personal acquaintance with 
any of the attorneys connected with this case? 


CO Fr Orono 


CO >t 


>O>O>O> 


© 


oro 


knowledge of any of 


A No, sir 
Q Whik 


with 


come in 
depart 


were in business did you 
the police 


you 
contact various members of 
ment ° 
A_ I know a good many of them 
Q Would the fact that are acquainted 
them in any way influence your consideration of this 
A It would not. 
give each of the 
A Yes, sir 
any or all of if there was a 


in your mind? 


you with 


case? 

Q You 
nd impartial 

Q And acquit 
reasonable doubt of guilt 

A I believe I could 

Q Have you ever served as a juror in a criminal 
case before this term of court? 

A I served a number of years ago in the Federal 
Court. 

Q Do you know any of the persons connected with 
this crime? A Not to my knowledge 

Q Did the newspaper accounts of 
occurrence ? 

A I know nothing whatever about it 

Q I asked you if you had read about it 
newspapers? A Not that I remember 

(To be continued next month) 


could defendants a fair 
trial 
them 


you read this 


in the 
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